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a hand print from our 
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Variety is Spice by FE. B. 

Abstract Stitches by Mariska Karasz 

Ceramic Sculpture by Ellen Key-Oberg 

Drama in Clay by Rolf Key-Oberg 

New Materials, New Triumphs by Eugene Clute 

Japanese Household Crafts by Lorna Pearson 

A Painter Turns to Weaving by Saul Borisor 

Clark Voorhees: His Mobiles and Sculptures by George Hansen 
Designing for The Fashion Market by Lore Kadden 


Craftsman’s World 


The Workshop—The Art of Striping by L. MW. A. Roy 


Exhibitions 


The Bookshelf 


OUR COVER %& “Alchemy”—halj of wall panel by Mariska Karasz, artist 
and author of “Adventures in Stitches.” Flasks on a background of tawny yel- 


lows, vivid greens, reds express Miss Karasz’ new abstract trend. Executed on 


finely-textured silk from a worn but treasured Chinese kimono with strong, 
delicate yarns of Pola Stout's. Courtesy “House Beautiful.” Story on page 10. 
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fine and unusual papers 
from all over the world 
for 


the graphic arts 


and 


bookbinding and other crafts 


THE STEVENS-NELSON PAPER CORPORATION 
109 East 4ist St.. New York 16, N. ¥ 


ML 'rray Hill 5-6170 


* PRANG TEXTILE COLORS 
* PRANG DEK-ALL COLORS 
* SKETCHO CRAYONS 
* PRANG WATER COLORS 
* PRANG CRAYONEX 
CRAYONS 


CRAFTSMEN’S 
CALENDAR 


Current throughout the year. Good Design 1953 exhibition spon- 
sored by Museum of Modern Art and Merchandise Mart in 
Chicago, at the Mart in Chicago. 

March. “Toiles of Today and Yesterday” at the Scalamandré 
Museum of Textiles, 20 West 55th Street. New York City 
Through March 15. Fourth biennial exhibition: textiles—hand- 
woven, powerwoven and printed—pottery and ceramic sculp- 
ture, at the Museum of Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloomfield 

Hills, Michigan. 

Through March 16. Contemporary Silverwork and Ceramic Seulp- 
ture exhibition at the Art Education Building, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Through March 16. Exhibition of contemporary silverwork and 
ceramic sculpture sponsored by Department of Art Education, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Through April 3. Exhibition of winning carpet designs in the com 
petition sponsored by the Arthur Fleischman Carpet Company, 
Detroit, Michigan, at the Detroit Institute of Arts. 

March 6, 13, 20. Final lectures in extension course on Gems, 
Metalwork and Jewelry at the Royal Ontario Museum, 
Toronto, Canada, sponsored by the Museum and University 
Extension, University of Toronto. A’ special exhibition of 
ancient jewelry will be held concurrently. 

March 5 through 28. Exhibit of contemporary American tapes- 
tries at the America House Gallery, 32 East 52nd Street, 
New York City. 

March 8 through April 8. Northwest Craftsmen, juried exhibition 
including ceramics, jewelry, enamels and metalwork, wood- 
work, textiles—handwoven and printed—co-sponsored by the 
Henry Gallery, Lambda Rho Alumnae, Seattle Clay Club and 
Seattle Weavers Guild, at the Henry Gallery, University of 
Washington, Seattle. Craftsmen in Washington, Oregon, Mon 
tana, Idaho, British Columbia eligible. 

March 15 through April 12. Exhibit, “American Craftsmen—1953,” 
75 works by 50 of the country’s leading craftsmen in ceramics, 
weaving, silver and jewelry design, enameling and related 
crafts sponsored by the Department of Art of the University 
of Illinois and the Illini Union in the lini Union Building. 
Urbana. 

March 16-April 11. Exhibition of Mariska Karasz’ work at Van- 
couver Museum of Fine Arts, Vancouver, British Columbia. 

March 20-April 3. Exhibition of weaving, woodworking, pottery 
and printed textiles by staff members and students of Hay- 
stack Mountain School of Crafts, at State of Maine Publicity 
Office, Concourse #15, Rockefeller Center, New York City. 

March 24 on. Invitation show, co-sponsored by Akron Art Insti 
tute and “Living for Young Homemakers,” to find significant 
work by younger designers in home furnishings and acces- 
sories now in production, at the Institute, Akron, Ohio. 

March 25-April 19. Seventeenth Ceramic National, Florida Gulf 
Coast Art Center, Clearwater, Florida. 

March 29-April 2. Annual Home Furnishing Design Competition, 
American Institute of Decorators, 41 East 57th Street, New 
York City. 

April. Scalamandré Museum Exhibits: “Contemporary Woven 
Textiles,” Witte Memorial Museum, San Antonio, Texas: 
“Textiles in Use in the Colonial Shrines of America,” 
Gadsby Tavern, Alexandria, Virginia; “The Symbol of the 
Rose in Textile Design.” Huntington Galleries, Huntington, 
West Virginia: “The Influence of the French Baroque in 
Textile Design.” College of William and Mary, Williams. 
burg, Virginia: “Textiles in Use in the Post-Revolutionary 
Shrines of America,” Lyman Allyn Museum, New London, 
Connecticut. 

April 1-7. National Arts and Crafts week of The Hobby Guild 
of America, 550 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

April 1 through 26. Midwest Second Biennial Exhibition of Utili- 
tarian Design for craftsmen from Colorado, Towa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, North and South 
Dakota and Wyoming. Original objects of good design and 
workmanship, hand or machine made in fields of ceramics, 
enamels, metalwork, textiles—woven and printed—woodwork. 
Entries due March 16. Write to: Mrs. David S. Carson, Ex- 
hibitions, Joslyn Art Museum, 2218 Dodge Street, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

April 2-29, Exhibit of ceramic lamp bases by Ralf Start in the 
Art Department of the Chicago Public Library, Chicago, 
Tilinois. 

April 5 through 20. Annual craft exhibition, Pen & Brush Club, 
16 East 10th Street, New York City. (Continued on page 6) 
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THE HAND WEAVER’‘’S HEADQUARTERS 


Some Favorite Cottons: 
Lily Mercerized Pearl Cotton and Floss, Art. 114, Pearl Cotton in sizes 3, 5, 10 and 
20, and Six Strand Floss; 80 different fast colors in }-pound cones and 2-ounce tubes. 
Lily Cotton Warp Yarn, Art. 314, in a wide range of sizes; 1-pound cones and 
2-ounce tubes. 
Lily Carpet Warp, Art. 414, 800-yard tubes in Notural, White and Colors. 
Lily Rug Filler, Art. 614, Natural, White, and 14 boil-proof colors. 
Lily Three Strand, Art. 714, Soft Twist. One-pound cones and 2-ounce tubes in 
29 fast colors. 
Lily Navy Cord, Art. 1114, 250-yard balls for knotting belts, purses and other 
novelty items. 
WOOLSs: 
Lily Weaving Wool, Art. 110. Two-ounce skeins in 41 dif- 
ferent colors. 
Lily Sportswear Worsted, Art. 120. Two-ownce skeins, onti- 
shrink yarn in 20 different colors. 
Lily Knitting Worsted, Art. 130. Two-ounce skeins, anti- 
shrink yarn in 14 different colors. 
LINENS: 
Lily Linen Warp Yarns, Art. 107. Two-ounce tubes and 
l-pound cones in 20 fast colors. 
lily Linen Weft Yarns, Art. 207. Two-ounce tubes and 
l-pound cones in 20 fast colors. 
METALLICS: 
Gold, Silver and Copper in guimpe or 1/64, in 2-ounce 
tubes. Art. 305. 
Write for current price list, showing these and other cotton yarns, 
various looms and weaving equipment. 


LILY MILLS COMPANY, Hand Weaving Dept. C, SHELBY, N. C. 


For Craftsmen Under Thirty 
the Competitive Exhibition 


YOUNG AMERICANS 1953 


Offers a unique opportunity to exhibit 
their work and compare it with that of 


for art teachers 


their contemporaries. Opens in the Introduce to your students the adventure 
Gallery of America House June 11th. of working with tools and silver. In 


Entries close May 20th. Designed by you in Silver a successful artist 


POR DETANS AS TO AWARDS AND CLASSES FILL IN AND teacher shares her stimulating method of 


To: TT 
éuiding students in translating the elements of 


American Craftsmen's Educational Council, Inc. good design into sterling silver jewelry. 
32 East 52nd St., New York 22, N. Y. Send for your free copy of our 


Please mail me all information on the forthcom- : 3 
ing exhibition YOUNG AMERICANS 1953. newest booklet H-2. 


NAME Craft Service Department + Handy & Harman 


82 Fulton Street « New York 38, New York 


ADDRESS 


— 
ORDER YOUR YARNS . 
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make your WANDS 
MORE CREATIVE with 
x-acto Knives and Tools 


Creative hands con be your greatest asset . . . X-acto knives and 
tools help the intelligent coordination of active minds and agile fingers 

. they con develop skill and dexterity in any art or handicraft you 
select 

Whether it’s boot whittling, model oirplanes, wood-carving, leather. 
croft, model railroods, or any other handicraft, you con make your 
hands more creative with “designed-for-the-job” precisi gi ed 
X-acto knives, tools and handicraft kits. 

X-acto offers the complete line of handicraft knives, interchangeable 


blodes, tools ond attractive kits . 


From 25¢ te $30.—ot dealers everywhere 


NEW! #75 X-ACTO TOOL SET — $5.00 


Send 15¢ to cover postage 
for our new illustrated 


28-poge Catalog. 


xacto 


X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 


CRAFTSMEN’S CALENDAR 


April 5-May 10, “Massachusetts Crafts of Today,” 1953 exhibition 
sponsored by the Massachusetts Association of Handicraft 
Groups at the deCordova Museum, Lincoln, Mass. Open to 
all craftsmen in state, including temporary residents. For 
information on entries, write Miss Janet Doub, 10 Arlington 


(Continued from page 4) 


Street, Boston, Massachusetts, 
April 11-May 11. Eighth National Decorative Arts-Ceramic Ex- 
hibition, Wichita Art Association, Wichita, Kansas. Entries 


due March 10-16. 

April 15-May 26. Annual Art Exhibition sponsored by Student 
Cooperative Association at Indiana State Teachers College 
in Pennsylvania, in painting and sculpture. Entries due March 
15. Write to: Dr. Orval Kipp, Director Art Department, 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 

April 22-May 13. Exhibition of Mariska Karasz’ work at Henry 
Gallery, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 
April 29-May 24. Florida State 

University, Tallahassee, Florida. 

May | and 2. Three Eastern Arts Association sub-regional district 
conventions (othee, State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pennsyl- 
vania ). District 1, with Pennsylvania Art Education Association, 
at Hotel Webster Hall, Pittsburgh. Theme: “Directions in Art 
Education.” District I, with New York State Art Teachers 
Association, at Hotel Ten Eyck, Albany. Theme: “Art—The 
Common Denominator.” District II, at Hotel Sheraton, Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts; four workshop discussion groups. 

May 7. Annual meeting, members of American Craftsmen’s Edu- 
cational Council, Inc., at 3:30 in the Gallery of America House. 

May 13-June 20. Fourth Annual Exhibition of Northwest Ceramics. 

received 


24. Seventeenth Ceramic National, 


Entry blanks now available, pieces April 13-27. 
Oregon Ceramic Studio, 3934 Southwest Corbett Avenue, 
Portland 1, Oregon. 


Craft Workshop, courses for amateur and ad- 

Pi Beta Phi School and University of Ten- 
nessee, Tennessee. 

June 11 through Summer. Fourth Annual 
Competition, Gallery of America House, 
New York City, Closing date for entries, 


June 9July 17. 
vanced craftsmen, 
Gatlinburg, 
“Young Americans” 
32 East 52nd Street, 
May 20. 


THIS BOOKLET SURE BROUGHT ME 
PLEASURE AND PROFIT!” 


Not until you read this informative booklet will 
you realize what fun it is, and how much you 
can make, working with our ready to-use ma- 
terials, our simple, inexpensive tools 


Craftworkers everywhere are enthusiastic about 
our Super-Brite MIRROR-Fimsh Aluminum—vati- 
ous other pre-cut metals. We supply them in 
flat and preformed circles, rectangles, and other 
blanks, ready-to-work—for making trays, 
coasters, bracelets, medallions, pendants, 
plaques, and various other metal items 


Our new non-acid SAFE-T-ETCH etching com- 
pound does away with the hazards of acids 
Craftsmen who are using it are singing its 
See for yourself how easy SAFE-T- 
what beautiful results it 


raises 
is to use 
produces! 
See how following Metal Goods Corporation's 
instructions, using these inexpensive materials 
and tools, enables you--without previous ex- 
rience or training—to produce many metal 
items of beauty and usefulness. Send a postal 
for your free copy of our instruction booklet 
and price list today. “Headquarters for the nation’s 
finest craft metals since 1935" 


WETAL GOODS CORPORATION 


ceart orvisionMETAL GOODS CORPORATION 
611 ROSEDALE AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 12, MO. 
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LEARN AN EARLY 
AMERICAN CRAFT 
and enjoy a 
fascinating 
new hobby 
with 


“WE FILL ORDERS RANGING FROM 1 OZ. TO 1000 LBS.” 
Write for our FREE SAMPLE COLOR CARDS con- 


cerning our yarns which have been acclaimed by 
weaving experts as the most outstanding in their wide 
range for distinctive styling and designing. 


THE a BOOK 


BOUCLES 


BELASTRAWS 
NUBBY BOUCLES 
RAYON AND SILK SUPPORTED METALLICS 
NOVELTY METALLICS 
DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY YARNS, ETC. 


SARAN 
COTTON WARPS 
RAYON WARPS 


Stenciling 


HOW TO: 


* Cut stencils 
_ © Paint backgrounds 
* Apply stencils and brush-stroke 


designs 

* Antique finishes 

* Paint tinware 

* Paint designs on mirrors, 
clockfaces, furniture, etc. 


STROKE 
PAINTING 


By RAYMOND B. YATES 


All our metallics are non-tarnishable and washable. 


These yarns represent our standard 
supply and are available at all times. 


“FOR YARN NEEDS” py “HOME YARN LEADS” 


Now you can reproduce traditional hand-painted decorations—stencil 
and brush-stroke designs and /raétur painting—with this easy, step 
| by-step guide. It shows you how to copy and design patterns, how 
| to strip and restore old furniture, how to prepare surfaces, and what 
Illustrated with photographs and drawings, it will 
and attractively with 


materials to use 
enable you to decorate your home simply 
authentic early American color and charm 


HOME YARNS CORP. 


645 Ave., Dept. A, 7, N. Y. 


BINDERS 


to 


PRESERVE YOUR COPIES 
of 


Craft Horizons 


| Geold-embossed, maroon leatherette binders are 
available for your personal copies of Craft 
_ Horizons. Well designed, these binders will en- 
_ hance your bookshelf or will enable ready refer- 
ence for your workshop, as well as protect your 
| magazines from deterioration. 


Price for each binder with 1952 in gold 
(binder will hold 6 issues) 


$2.50 postpaid 


Craft Horizons 
40 East 49th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


For the enclosed 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


please send me binder (s) 


ZONE STATE 


| 


$4.00 at all bookstores. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 


New York 36 


THIS BIG ILLUSTRATED 


LEATHERCRAFT 


CATALOG AND GUIDE 


LARSON LEATHERCRAFT 
FOR CRAFTS CLASSES 


Complete Stock — Prompt Shipment 


Leathercroft is our only business, and our stock is the 
largest and most complete in America. That is why 
you con alwoys depend upon diate and complet 
shipment of orders sent to us. Whether your require- 
ments ore for beginners’ kits requiring no tools or 
experience, for very young boys and girls, or tooling 
leathers, supplies and tools for older, more advanced 
students of hobbyists, be sure to check the LARSON 
LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG first. Write today for your 
FREE copy of our new big illustrated Catalog and Guide 
to latest Leathercraft projects. 


J. C. LARSON COMPANY 


The Foremost Name in Leathercraft 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 2501, Chicago 24, Ill. 


J. C. LARSON CO., Dept. 2501 
820 S$. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24, III. 


Please send me a FREE copy of your latest big 
iNustrated Catalog and Guide to Leathercroft. 


NAME... 
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Change is the constant in design... 

Egypt-inspired enamel necklace, Kathe Berl: pendant and 
chain, Henry Steig; Eighteenth Century crown pin; 

diamond and ruby rose, diamond necklace below, Van Cleef and 
Arpels; mobile silver pin, Ilya Schor; amethyst heart 

ring, spiked with diamonds, Victoria Stone: 

shell-shaped, pearl-studded jade and coral pin, gold and 

jade butterfly, left, Wedderien; silver bracelet, 

Jensen of Copenhagen; mobile silver earrings, Sam Kramer. 


Variety is spice 


A healthy thing about our country is that we have such a variety of approaches to 
every art. Variety blossoms with growth; and though varied approaches bring con- 
troversy and differences of opinion, those very differences can stimulate new ideas 
and new techniques. A ceramist inspired by the simple, peasanty, raku ware of the 
Fast may disagree with a ceramist working in the sophisticated, intellectualized tra- 
dition coming from western Europe——but there is room here for everyone and for 
every variety of approach. 

Every profession has its intramural debates, and artist-craftsmen are no excep- 
tion. Craftsmen, being individualists, enjoy criticizing each other's work, and even 
reach the point of quarrel and vituperation. In the very choice of their profession, 
craftsmen have selected a life that does not follow standardization and conformity 
but depends on a strong individual feeling. Too much standardization is a fault of 
totalitarianism, so the very presence of independently expressive artists in our 
country is a healthy leaven like effervescing yeast. As long as the divergent views of 
an art and craft do not result in complete deadlock, as long as the artist-craftsman 
continues to work and to learn, even by dispute, art is alive. To be sure, one might 
learn more and express oneself better by viewing with tolerance the work of artist- 
craftsmen from a tradition different from one’s own than by disputing its quality. 
But as long as one’s work grows, whether by conscious difference or by tolerance of 
the work of others, we have living art rather than static repetition. Everyone makes 
mistakes, and a little adverse comment is sometimes helpful; however, an even 
better impetus to fine work is broad understanding of the variety of approaches to 
an art and appreciation of good work that may differ from one’s own, One potter 


may choose to express himself in earthenware, another in porcelain, one in tall 
delicate forms, another in solid low shapes, one in rough textures, another in trans- 
lucent glassy surfaces. One man’s pursuit of happiness is sometimes another man’s 
anathema—-but as long as the two pursuits do not conflict, there is happiness 


enough to go around. 
Today we have an unusually vigorous growth of good individual work through- 


out the country—and underlying different craftsmen’s ways of expressing them- 
selves in fired clay is a basic uniformity of free expression. Many traditions, East 
and West, have inspired American craftsmen, and despite their differences we 
have a continuing development. Even in their varied approaches, craftsmen find 
one basic creed: tolerance. In “A Potter's Book,” Bernard Leach, who worked many 
years in the East, said: “Broadly speaking, there are two approaches to pattern 
making, objective and subjective: the one immediate and the other the result of the 
slew assimilative process in the subconscious mind. It cannot be said that either 
method is ‘best.’ for naturalism and abstraction counterbalance one another, and 
throughout the ages patterns of beauty have emerged from every point between 
them.” Paul Klee of the Bauhaus said: “I welcome the fact that forces so diversely 
inspired are working together .. . | approve of the conflict between them if it is 
evident in the final product . . . The work lives and develops through the play of 
opposing forces.” And an American artist-craftsman, Charles F. Binns, said in 
“The Potter's Craft”: “Art appreciation is a most subtle thing, and no one may dic- 
tate to his neighbor as to what he should or should not admire.” FE. B. 
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cord, hemp ropes color of golden 
» fabric add neutral contrast to tile-red 


left; 


Ropes on Re 
sand, scraps of bei 


squares, circles. Detail below. 


background, forming 


Mariska Karasz, who has made a fine 

art of embroidery, is guest needlework editor of 
“House Beautiful Magazine.” Miss Karasz has 
had two one-man shows at Bertha Schaefer 
Gallery, nine others in various 

museums across the country. She exhibited in the 
Gallery of America House in 1949. 


An artist realizes 


brilliant new expressions through 


filamental forms 


BY MARISKA KARASZ 


ust as the soil that has lain fallow produces a richer 
harvest, so it is with human beings—the bare and 
silent moments are those when the busy mind finds light 
and air. The thoughts that arise in these brief intervals, 
when one takes time to look up, are growing thoughts. 

With me, the times taken away from my work are 
often more productive than the working time itself. By 
stopping frequently to evaluate | remain free to change 
my attitude and to grow. I feel that it is this growing 
that explains the changing of my style. The break with 
the pictorial came to me naturally. The change from 
the traditional and representational level was gradual, 
a growing upwards rather than a jumping from one 
level of work to another. Moving into the abstract was 
an inner development. Each time I stopped | found I had 
learned something. Each time I returned to my work, 
the work was different because it was the expression 
of a different self—a self that had stopped producing 
long enough to grow a little on its own. 

This freeing of myself from previous associations is the 
essence of my ever-changing expression. This explains the 
difference between my present work and that which was 
exhibited at the America House Gallery when my book 
“Adventures in Stitches” was published in 1949. I found 
myself different in September from what I had been in 
March after a whole summer's experiences. By experiences 
I mean awarenesses about one thing or another that | 
acquired from looking about me—noticing landscapes, for 
example, before and after rain; the difference between a 
fall or spring landscape, the colorings of foliage at dif- 
ferent times of day. With sufficient observation and con- 
scious attention one can discern many nuances which at 
first do not appear. With the resulting new perspective 


Abstract stitches 


everything changes—forms take new shapes. It is this 
discernment which I bring to the materials I work with. 

Suddenly | had a hunger for new and different ma- 
terials, and | was willing to go in search of them. First 
I went South because I had heard that the weaving there 
was wonderful. It was. But it was because the woolens 
were hand-dyed and handspun. I was fortunate in mak- 
ing friends with a dyer who for the first time was able 
to say that here was someone who truly appreciated 
the unevenness of her dyes and yarns. Her yarns were 
not of the ordinary commercial type; they had poetic 
names such as “sunrise” and “sunset,” starting with 
yellow and finishing chromatically with red. This woman, 
Mary Frances Davidson, is now sending me yarns for 
textural values as well, heavier than those on the market. 

This was the Southern influence. After that, when | 
went to California with an exhibit, | looked up weavers 
and we found that we had a lot to say to each other. 
They know linen out there, its various weights and 
how the yarns behave in the weaving. I received warm 
response from these weavers, not only because of my 
feeling for yarns, but because of our parallel interests, 

Traveling in New England, | found a weaver with 
yarns for sale. When I put my colors on the counter he 
said, “I am so jealous.” “Why?” I asked. “Because this 
is what I would like to work with, but I have to turn 
out repetitious material.” 

For these reasons I find it rewarding to go among 
people who speak my language. Also because of the 
sudden discovery of the unexpected, the unbelievable. 
Once when I visited a textile school, instead of finding 
what I thought I should, I saw a case of asbestos in all 
types of weaves and thicknesses and. lo and behold, by 
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canvas; red selvedge suggested red gamut; feeling 


of distance, moving crowds. Detail above. 


the yard. I could hardly wait to find enough blacks 
to put on its gleaming surface for contrast. Again, 
there was the excitement of finding hemp for the first 
time against cotton bales—as beautiful a brown as I 
hope to find and texturally provocative. 

It was these discoveries that made me as excited as 
I had been originally with the making of stitches. From 
there on my realm became the working of yarns and 
fibers on backgrounds not used before. A listener at a 
talk I gave made the suggestion that these should be 
called “filamental forms.” That describes it exactly. 
Take, for example, my red linen piece, “Ropes on Red.” 
I treasured ropes, twines and string that came tied around 
packages and | collected them from my friends. To me 
they had particular relations to each other, the forms 
they suggested were simple. It is enough to take a round 
form and tie it together and make a linear something 
else near it, bringing out its own special excitement. Using 
thirty colors for one piece requires simplicity of form. 
No commentary is needed beyond putting the humble ma- 
terials together. 

In planning a wall hanging, the material itself speaks 
by weight, by color and by texture. If the fabric back- 
ground is humble. | use either elegant threads, or ma- 
terials equally modest; if the length of wool is dull 
it may call for sparkle in the design. If the background 
is lustrous, it may be that the threads and yarns must 
be dull. Backgrounds are quite as important to the 
composition as the filaments applied to it. | prefer a 
neutral, fairly dark fabric that recedes—often of wool. 
sometimes of linen or silk. 

One background, however. was a design in itself. A 
weaver and new friend, Mary Helen von Wahlde, was 


inspired by the pattern and color of a brick wall to weave 
a tweedlike piece in rich brick-red. She sent it on for 
whatever it might mean to me. Here the materials applied 
sand-colored twines and ropes, beige handwoven fabrics 
had to be neutral and quiet instead of the background. 

A different kind of background-—black horsehair cloth 
brought to me from Switzerland by a devoted friend 

inspired the composition of “Communication,” long 
boats in beige, black and brown yarns. Here is contrast 
and harmony in the sheen of linen, the dullness of 
wool, with the luster of background picking up textures 
like a reflection. Fine, white wool yarn from the Philip- 
pines was exactly right for the rays of the star. The 
composition attempted to suggest night and ships that 
pass each other and can sometimes communicate, 

“Arena” is a study in monochromatic texture. | hap- 
pened on a piece of tailors canvas in, beige. Its red 
selvedge suggested a group of different reds. | arranged 
the shades and textures of yarn, thread embroideries 
and cloth pieces for a feeling of space and distance 
with a lot of commotion to indicate crowds varied with 
areas to capture the eye. It was relaxing to give way 
to a distant view. 

The origin of “Mosses” was a cellophane bag of 
mosses from a recent Italian show in New York City, 
presented by a texture lover. | then began looking at 
mosses and found that they are starlike or spiky, long, 
woolly or soft. | began to feel the essence of what moss 
does to one. The sheen of a hank of gray pure silk yarn 
had the right texture for a tree trunk. Rich, rough 
brown mohair made the earth, and chenille—green, 
orange, beige—the layers of turf and grass. For the 
background | used a section of green wool blanket. 


Detail above of “Communication,” long, birdlike boats in beige, 
black and brown yarns on lustrous black horsehair that “pick up” reflections 


ships that pass in darkness but may communicate. 
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Details from “Flying Saucers” at left. Above, “Skeins,” starting with 


cat's cradle fingerplay. Below, “Sand Dollars,” combining 


burlap, hemp, ‘cello string, electric wiring. Opposite: “Mosses,” colorful 


textural study— glossy silk, chenille, rough mohair. 


— 


Buds and spray seemed to belong in a still life of moss. 
| 


“Sand Dollars” shows the use of diverse materials for 
an interesting and harmonious whole. Starting with a 
background of ginger-brown raw silk and the sand 
dollars which my sister brought me from Mexico, | 
worked into the piece a ‘cello string, a discarded wire 
from our electric clock, a serap of sculptors burlap, 
fine string and discards of hemp, rough and uneven. 

A screen shown recently at the Bertha Schaefer 
Gallery had three panels. For this [ found an open- 
mesh pineapple cloth which a man was experimenting 
with. dyeing it into various colors. In the process the 
mesh broke, but I knew something could be done with 
it. The panels were each in a different color—one brown, 
one green and one purplish, suggesting earth, sea and 
air. | pushed the threads of the broken parts wide apart. 
then threw threads in sunrise directions by edging it 
with a buttonhole stitch. some of them four or five 
inches long. I filled in the newly-created round spaces 
with detached buttonhole stitches and superimposed 
other stitches on those. I filled in the rest of the back- 
ground with all colors monochromatically, improvising 
as freely as the straw was free to shift in my hands. 
The result was gratifying enough to interest Mr. Herbert 
Riley, head of Pan-Laminates, Inc., who with devoted at- 
tention preserved the panels. He had the embroidery 


laminated between two sheets of clear plastic. The result 
was a stained-glass window effect through which light fil- 
ters; color and design can be enjoyed from both sides. 

also embroidered an eight-panel screen, wall 
divider, which was laminated before it was installed 
in the Pace Setter House. [| did this in connection with 
my work as guest needlework editor of “House Beau- 
tiful”——a long-range experiment which has proved that 
any woman can learn to embroider. We have shown 
how a woman with real interest in it can apply her skill in 
stitchery to the decoration of her own house. 

Schumacher has adapted three of my embroideries 


for curtains and drapery fabrics. They were used in 


three different rooms to draw across glass walls from 
ceiling to floor. Then we proceeded to embroider the 
motifs from these on bed covers, and in other small 
touches to coordinate each room. One of these. “Skeins.” 
is reproduced here. | started this composition by winding 
yarns around my fingers for play. One loop led to the 
next and | tacked them down, then connected them with 
stitches. When I get tired of circles I try squares; | 
elongate and enlarge and vary them. When what | 
have done feels like a complete experience, then it ,is 
finished. Thus other women can develop embroidery 
not only as a medium for self-expression but as an 
integral part of their home decoration, 
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Husband-wife workshop 
accents two styles and methods 


in strong contrast 


Ellen Key-Oberg fitting 

together sculptural elements after 
the bisque firing. Left, the 

artist's “Bird Panel,” gulls in flight. 


BY ELLEN KEY-OBERG Ceramic sculptur e 


NDUSTRIAL materials have given the sculptor opportu- 
| pene to experiment with plastics, glass, direct metal 
and an endless number of composite substances. With 
the advent of new materials and techniques, there has 
arisen a renewed interest in one of the oldest sculptural 
media — clay. 

The most casual trip to the museum to see Chinese, 
Egyptian and primitive sculpture will convince the visitor 
that clay has an integrity of its own. Fired clay. or terra 
cotta, is perhaps the most direct of all sculpture media. 
Certainly it is a lasting and inexpensive one. Too fre- 
quently the sculptor has ignored the possibilities in the 
character of clay and has used it only as a means of 
preserving a figure until it could be cast in bronze. 

The artist must find the medium best suited to his 
purpose. My early work in direct carving found me carry- 
ing respect for materials to an extravagant degree. The 
sheer beauty of wood and stone made me increasingly 
reluctant to cut deeply into the material. | soon realized 
that the composition of the sculpture was being dictated 


by the shape of the block of wood or stone. As an escape 
from these artificial restrictions | began to work in clay. 
With this medium | could open up space, introduce light 
and air as part of the composition and develop forms 
freely. Clay attracted me because I could work quickly, 
experiment spontaneously with ideas, wherever fancy led. 

My first terra cottas, fired in a commercial kiln. were 
satisfactory only because they survived the great heat 
without disintegrating. They lacked validity. Staining. 
oiling and waxing served only to camouflage the basic 
material. Clay is an adventurous material and | soon 
began exploring its textural possibilities. Combing, stamp- 
ing and pressing are but a few means of treating the 
surface. Complete ignorance of the problem of contraction 
and expansion in clay bodies did not prevent me from 
experimenting with the combination of two quite dif- 
ferent types of clay. Wedging a dark brown clay with a 
white clay, just enough so that the colors did not mix 
together, gave a marbleized effect sometimes seen in 


American Indian pottery. (Continued on page 19) 
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Rol} Key-Oberg by his kiln. 

At right and above, granite texture free 
form bowls, black and 

white line designs, rich glaze. 


Free forms and original 
contours, rare skill with glazes 


distinguish his work 


Dr ama in clay BY ROLF KEY-OBERG 


LAY was used to make functional objects for the 

home thousands of years ago. Clay objects in our 
museums, for example, tell us the story of civilization 
far better than early painting and sculpture. An in- 
triguing fact is that the deposits from which we get our 
clay today may be the same as those used by craftsmen 
five thousand years ago. 

Until thirteen years ago I had searched in vain for a 
satisfactory medium to work in. I tried drawing, painting, 
modeling, but was unable to express myself fully. The 
results left me only partly satisfied. One hot summer 
evening in 1939 | accompanied Ellen to one of her 
ceramic classes. A potter's wheel was available and | 
was invited to try it. The strange and awkward feeling 
that runs through one’s inexperienced body when sud- 
denly confronted with a request to try something new 
a feeling that was magnified by the presence of an 
eager, youthful audience—disappeared after a while. 
and so did the audience. For three hot hours I sweated 
blood trying to get the piece of clay centered properly 


on the spinning dise. | knew then that | had found 
my right medium. 

Working in clay imposes no limitations. There are 
numerous ways to build up your object, choose the one 
that suits you. There are also many ways available to 
decorate your piece. No other craft offers such a fasci- 
nating field for research. This ancient craft is still virgin. 
With the help of some basic knowledge and lots of imagi- 
nation you can explore new directions. Chart and record 
your course carefully, for two reasons: if it doesn’t lead 
you anywhere, you don’t want to return, and if you should 
discover something worth while, you are going to want to 
go back again. 

After the first try on the potter's wheel—those three 
hours that seemed like minutes—-I decided to become a 
potter. That was in 1939. Memories of the thirteen years 
since are both pleasant and unpleasant. There was the 
feeling of satisfaction the first time I threw a large 
piece on my own homemade potter's wheel. The fly 


wheel was made out of an old iron (Continued on page 21) 
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Top left. Ellen Key-Oberg’s “Juggler” : 
above, “Oration” ; below left,“Hamadryad™ in 


glazed terra cotta. All of her ceramic sculptures 
shown here are courtesy of Sculpture Center. 


Soichi Sunami 


From left to right, the three ceramic 
sculptures on bottom row are 

called: “Creatures” ; “Owl” and “Fantasy”; 
grainy, mat glazes are like stone. 


‘ 


(Continued from page 16) Crushed bathroom tile | embed- 
ded in the surface of a red clay head. That both pieces 
fired without cracks or separations was undoubtedly due 
to beginner's luck. One cannot depend upon luck alone, 
so I enrolled in a pottery class where I had my first in- 
troduction to the fascinating magic of the potter's wheel, 
underglaze decoration and glazes. 

With appetite whetted by the chemicals and glaze ma- 
terials of the pottery class, | began to invade libraries 
and book shops in search of material on ceramics. 
Scholarly theses from universities and how-to-do-it arti- 
cles in magazines I read avidly and found there was 
something to learn from all of them. 

We bought a small electric test kiln. | began design- 
ing sculpture that would fit snugly into the small firing 
chamber of the kiln. | suddenly realized that the compo- 
sition was being planned in terms of kiln space, just as 
earlier it had been determined by the shape of blocks 
of wood and stone. So | began to work on larger figures, 
cutting them in sections to fire and then cementing the 
sections together. The sculpture soon grew to sections com- 
plete in themselves, balanced and interlocked together. The 
electric kiln was superseded by three gas kilns, but the 
sectional method for the sculptures was continued. The 
relationship of forms in the different sections offers areas 
of exploration that seem endless. For more practical rea- 
sons this method simplifies the handling and glazing of 
the sculpture. The sections can be joined horizontally or 
vertically or both. There is no limit to the number of 
sections that can be used so long as the pieces do not 
violate the design of the sculptor. 

The basic section is modeled and allowed to reach a 
leather-hard stage before the next section is built to it. 
Where the design calls for openings between the pieces 


the spaces can be filled with clay to support the upper 
part. Powdered flint or paper can be used as a separator 
for this supporting clay and can easily be removed when 
the upper section has reached the proper degree of hard- 
ness. The sections should be planned so that they fit well 
together. One must give careful consideration to the 
weight and balance of the parts. To prevent slipping it 
is sometimes necessary to model a key (such. as is used 
to hold plaster molds together) on one section that will 
fit into a hole on the other, On larger pieces where 
there is more strain, it is advisable to drill holes between 
the touching parts of the sections so that the pieces can 
be connected with metal dowels after the firing. Each 
section has been hollowed out. of course, as it reached the 
leather-hard stage. 

Color may be introduced to the clay body by body 
stains, engobes and oxides or applied as a glaze. If glaze 
is used it can be poured, brushed or sprayed, depending 
on the texture desired. High gloss glaze seems best suited 
for very simple forms since it reflects light and is apt 
to distort the modeling. Grainy, rough-textured mat 
glazes seem to be a part of the form itself and to grow out 
of the sculpture. Soft subtle colors are well suited to 
sculpture although accents of bright color can be used 
most advantageously in combination with these. The 
sculpture itself determines the glaze and the treatment. 
And there is infinite variety ahead for those with the will 
to experiment. 


Ellen Key-Oberg studied sculpture at Cooper Union, work- 
ing first in stone. She has exhibited ceramic sculpture at 
Vetropolitan Museum, Pennsylvania Academy, Philadel- 
phia Art Alliance; is regularly represented in traveling 
Ceramic Nationals and at Sculpture Center, New York City. 
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Soichi Sunami 


Right, cut-out rim, pale gray-green 
circular design rising into 

gunmetal. Below, new technique in glaze 
with “inlaid” effect; left, white 


on gray; right, turquoise on dark. 


Rolf Key-Oberg 


Set at left. dark granite glaze 

with line design. Right, bowl bought by 
Museum of Modern Art. Far right, 
granite textu red plate in brown, 
sgraffito trim in white. 
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(Continued from page 17) mangle wheel, covered with four 
inches of cement. It is still in use today and performs 
splendidly. For three months I did nothing but throw, 
and then I felt the time had come to take the next impor- 
tant step—getting a kiln. A small electric table model was 
our first. With much enthusiasm and excitement we ran 
through most of the glaze sample collections that were 
offered to us by the different manufacturers. It soon be- 
came apparent, from visits to department stores and gift 
shops, that those glazes were all too familiar to us. So 
the next step was to learn about glazes, their ingredients 
and colors, how to change their physical characteristics, 
from shiny surface to mat, from transparent to opaque, 
from smooth to textured. My first evening with Bill Soini 
was unforgettable. Soini was then and is today one of our 
finest potters. With the knowledge of how a glaze is born 

calculations, mixing, applications and firing—I also 
learned to accept failure. I learned never to get tired of 
experimenting and to follow my own whims. However, 
I have never yet burned my old socks in with a glaze, 
which was one of Bill's pet suggestions. 

Full of enthusiasm and some basic knowledge | bought 
bricks and cement and insulating material in order to 
build my own kiln. I constructed it in zero weather in 
the garden, just outside the window, so that it could 
be easily reached from within. That was the beginning, 
I thought, of my professional career. And what a be- 
ginning! It was around Christmas time; the gas was 
on and the kiln was going through its first test. In 
anticipation of the beautiful things that were to see 
daylight the next morning, Ellen and | decided to cele- 
brate in a spectacular way. While the kiln was hum- 
ming, not too loudly, we put on our best clothes as for 
a night on the town. The kiln had been on since two 
in the afternoon and at eight it was working up to a 
full blaze. Through the peephole we could see an excit- 
ing dull red glow. We waited impatiently for the tem- 


perature to go up. At nine and ten and eleven and 
twelve there was still a dull red glow, but hardly exciting 
now. In spite of expert instructions on kilns, we were 
treated to the worst anticlimax of our career. At one 
o'clock, two exhausted ceramic pioneers went to bed. 

After the first disappointment things developed sat- 
isfactorily and the studio enlarged itself. I soon had three 
small gas kilns, which I preferred to one large kiln. 
The reason is a practical one. I like to make fairly large 
pieces and because my glazes are very sensitive to even 
a very slight temperature change, | fire only one glazed 
piece at a time. By doing that I can actually watch each 
piece up to the time when the glaze matures. This is 
very important, especially when highly-textured glazes 
are being used. And I am able to fire each one of my 
three kilns twice daily if I choose. 

My memories from the exhibition field are very pleas- 
ant. | was delighted when my first piece was accepted 
for a national show and also when I was invited to 
exhibit by a museum. And of course I was thrilled when 
the Museum of Modern Art acquired one of my pieces 
for its permanent collection. My one-man show at the 
Bertha Schaefer Gallery a couple of years ago was a 
memorable event. I even felt happy when one of my 
two things in the “Design for Use—U.S.A.” which is 
now touring Europe, was stolen while the show was in 
Paris. A potter needs encouragement from other potters 
and from people who understand and handle ceramics. 
Without the lift that comes from people who like your 
work, I think ne creative potter could go on, because there 
are so many hazards and heartbreaks. 


Rolf Key-Oberg is represented by Bertha Schaefer Gallery ; 
since 1946, by the Ceramic Nationals. His work has been 
purchased by Museum of Modern Art, New York, Newark 
Museum of Fine Arts, Rhode Island Museum and others. 
He teaches ceramics at the Brooklyn Museum Art School. 
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Oliver Baker 


BY EUGENE CLUTE 


New materials, new triumphs 


Gwen Lux achieves heroic, 
lightweight sculpture 


for ship's interior 


ODERN science and industry have produced new 
M materials for various purposes that afford inter- 
esting possibilities for exploration by artists and crafts- 
men. For example, there is Foamglas, an insulating 
material which has been in use for some time in heavy 
construction. Foamglas is composed of minute bubbles 
of glass fused together in a continuous mass. Each 
bubble contains air. That is why this material is a poor 
conductor of heat, which is only another way of saying 
that it is a good insulator. Its structure is also the reason 
why it carves the way it does. and why certain tools are 
best to use in carving it. 

In producing Foamglas, powder-fine glass and cer- 
tain other substances are subjected to heat. One of the 
substances causes the formation of the bubbles in the 
molten glass, after which the material is gradually 
cooled, It is then cut into rectangular blocks of standard 
dimensions or into certain shapes for various insulating 
applications. 

No one had realized the possibilities of Foamglas for 
any sizable work of sculpture until Gwen Lux used it 
for the group of symbolic figures that occupies the key 
position in the decoration of a dining saloon on the S.S. 
United States. This group, fifteen feet or so in height 
and width, consists of four figures, almost completely 
in the round, They are carved in Foamglas and are 
attached to the wall, or bulkhead, where they occupy a 
commanding position at the end of the vista through the 
room from the main entrance. They are finished in an 
off-white patina toning in with the wall. 

The subject of the group is “Expressions of Freedom.” 
Gwen Lux has endeavored to make it represent the 
United States-—its freedom, its abundance, its power. 
Her aim was to portray the well-being, the fullness of 
life in this country, and above all the spiritual values 
that enrich it beyond material wealth. Explaining the 
symbolism, she says: “Beginning in the lower center, 
we have ‘Abundance,’ a figure with a cornucopia, wheat 
and fruit. On the right is a lyre, symbolizing the arts. 
The figure releases a bird, ‘Freedom,’ which flies to- 
wards the sun. Rising at the left is the figure of “‘Wor- 
ship.’ with stylized wings springing upward from behind 
the head, as though flowing from the mind. A Gothic 
arch form on the right and the descending gesture of 
the hand symbolize the connection between the spiritual 
and the material world, the figure itself being the mes- 
senger between heaven and earth. 


“At the top, center, is the figure of ‘Security.’ Behind 
her head is a sword, with eyes added, to represent 
‘Fear.’ Between her and this symbol is a protecting 
abstract form. She is a primitive type; her raised arms 
express ‘Freedom’ and “Emancipation. The figure at 
the right, ‘Communication, brings intellectual light 
down from the sun to the diagrammatic representation 
of a radio tube. It points downward to the lyre, thus 
closing the circle of movement and of meaning through 
the figures.” 

This sculptural group had to be executed in a material 
extremely light in weight because every effort was being 
made to keep the ship as light as possible above the 
water line and to secure maximum stability, A strict 
limitation was set upon weight. Gwen Lux experimented 
first with a different lightweight synthetic material which 
was workable. She made a part of one figure in it but 
it did not pass the test for fire resistance. The ship- 
builders suggested that she try Foamglas, which they 
were using for insulation on the ship. It had already 
passed rigid tests for fire resistance. She got some blocks 
of this material and experimented again, with satis- 
factory results. A full-size part of one figure was sent 
for the “vibration” test, and passed this also. So, a 
truck load of the blocks, each eighteen inches by twelve 
by three, was delivered and piled up on the floor of 
Miss Lux’s studio overlooking New York's Bryant Park. 
There was room for little else there but those piles of 
rich-textured, sparkling, black insulating blocks. 

Gwen Lux had already developed her design for this 
sculpture. She had first made many, many pencil sketches. 
Then she had made plasteline models of the figures to 
scale at one-quarter size. She then carved scale models, 
half-size, in the material itself, to get as much as pos- 
sible of the feeling and quality of the full-size sculpture. 

Following the usual practice in the execution of 
sculptures in marble or stone, she called in an expert 
to enlarge the designs from these models to full size 
in Foamglas. He pointed up and roughed out the seulp- 
tures, cutting at designated points to within one inch 
of the place at which the finished surface would lie. At 
each of these points he made a large white dot. These 
dots corresponded in location to similar dots on the 
half-size model of each figure. In this way the form of 
the sculpture was indicated while sufficient material was 
left to permit the sculptor to depart from the model 
in carving free hand, for the right form and sensitiveness 
of contour. 

It was necessary, of course, to cement together enough 
blocks of Foamglas to form the mass from which each 
figure could be carved. This problem was not solved 
easily, Several synthetic glues were tried before the right 
one was found—a heavy white paste—together with a 
satisfactory method of using it. It was spread evenly upon 
both surfaces to be joined. After it had begun to dry, 
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Gwen Lux carves, with riffler, 

decorative fish wall plaque, painted below. 
Vaterials and tools assembled 

lejt to right: black Foamglas block, 
riflers, saw and hook-shaped carver for 
roughing out; gold-finished state seal, 
synthetic adhesive for joining blocks. 
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these surfaces were rubbed together and pressed into 
place in the mass that was being built up. The joints 
are somewhat less than an eighth of an inch in thick- 
ness, just as thin as practicable. In cementing, the blocks 
were laid flat on the studio floor with their longer axes 
pointing towards what would be the top of the figure 
when placed in a vertical position. 

Channels or “chases” were cut in the backs of the 
masses to receive the armatures, which were made from 
flat bars of aluminum two inches wide by an eighth of 
an inch thick, welded together to provide the required 
shape for the reinforcement of each figure. The channels 
are about two inches deep. The armature lies in the 
bottom of the recess and is held in place by rectangles 
of the cellular glass cut to fit and cemented on top of 
it flush with the back of the sculpture. These filling 
blocks are omitted for a few inches at points where there 
are keyhole slots in the armature. When the sculpture 
is hung on the wall these slots engage the heads of 
screws projecting at places matching the slots. 

The masses from which the figures were sculptured 
were hung upright on the studio wall so that the effects 
produced by the direction of the lighting would approxi- 
mate those to be expected when the sculptures were put 
in place on the ship. The figures were thus carved in a 
vertical position. 

In order to mark the points on her studio wall where 
the screws should be set in, Miss Lux worked out the 
idea of inserting wooden dowel pins in the keyhole 
slots, so that they projected about a quarter of an inch, 
and applying lipstick to the ends of the pins. Then, 
when the figure was held up in place, the pins would 
leave red dots on the wall—a practical if distinctly 
feminine touch. (It may be noted here that the bulkhead 
upon which the sculptures are mounted was reinforced 
with structural members of aluminum at the back.) 

The joints between the blocks presented another prob- 
lem because they made carving more difficult, calling for 
special care. Also they had to be brought flush with the 
surface of the finished sculpture before the patina was 
applied. Te accomplish this the joints were “raked” 
out, in much the same way as mortar joints in masonry, 
to a depth of an eighth of an inch. The blade of a rifler 
was used to cut along each side of the joint and to pry 
and scrape out the adhesive before it had set too hard. 
The grooves of the joints were then filled in with a 
mixture of plaster of Paris and water, with a black 
pigment in powder form added, to reduce the contrast 
between the plaster in the joint and the black material 
of the blocks. The joints aré concealed by the patina 
that is applied to the sculpture as a finish and to increase 
the firmness of the surface. Foamglas carves freely and 
easily but, as Miss Lux says, “it eats tools.” When the 
tools were dulled they were thrown away. Carving it 
produced a black powder which smudged the sculptor, 
often grotesquely. For roughing out the sculpture, a 
narrow tapered saw, of the type used in woodworking, 
and a hook-shaped tool, which is drawn downward and 
towards the worker, were the principal tools. From the 
roughing out to the finished carving of the forms, Miss 
Lux worked with rasps of different sizes and with 
riflers such as are used by sculptors for working in 
marble. No chisels were used, as they tend to break 
the material. These tools are shown, opposite page. 
Several riflers are among them. A riffler has a pointed, 


At top, Miss Lux’s half-size model of 
“Abundance,” with dots for pointing up, and 
the full-size figure roughed in. Photograph 
below it shows completed figure, 

painted off-white, ready for application to wall 
of dining saloon, SS. United States. 
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spear-shaped blade at each end of a slender shaft. The 
blades are in the nature of rasps, which are rubbed on 
the material to wear it away. Rifflers have sharp little 
triangular points standing up all over their blades. 

This medium lends itself to free curves, broad handling 
of masses, and sensitive modeling. However, it requires 
more care and delicacy in working than a harder, more 
resistant material. Often different parts of the same block 
differ in density. The development of sculptural tech- 
niques in this unfamiliar material may seem to have 
been simple and easy, but actually it was a major under- 
taking beset by difficulties pluckily overcome. 

Upon completion of the carving, one coat of an acrylic 
filler-sealer was sprayed on in preparation for the ap- 
plication of the patina. This filler-sealer is a colorless 
liquid which comes in a can with a built-in atomizer. 

For the patina, some of the same off-white fireproof 
paint used on the walls of the room was tinted with 
pigments that come in paste form. This was applied 
in three coats with great care. The first coat was dark 


Detail of “Worship.” heavenward figure on 
lé/t in the group, “Expressions of Freedom,” shows 
stylized wings, section of Gothic arch. 


panels; also groups in aluminum, Foamglas with color. 


beige and sufficiently liquid to sink into the pores of 
the material and to be absorbed by the plaster of Paris 
filling of the joints. The patina was applied with a 
brush. The second and third coats were largely stippled 
on. They were in varied lighter tints of off-white. Care 
was taken to avoid a too-thick coating which would have 
obscured the texture of the material too much, pro- 
ducing an expressionless, painted appearance. The patina 
was “played with” to secure subtle effects of coloring 
and brush work. “It was almost like making a painting 
in oil,” Miss Lux says. Highlights of gold and silver 
were applied to the patina. The sun is finished in gold. 
The rays that come downward from it are rods of 
aluminum in gold and silver anodized finishes: some 
are round, others square, for variety in the highlights. 

Gwen Lux worked on this commission night and day 
for a year. Much of the time was spent in pioneering 
work on the material. She designed and executed not 
only the figure group, “Expressions of Freedom,” but 
also the eagle on another wall of the room, ten or twelve 
decorative motifs on the walls, and forty-nine seals, 
one for each state, plus one for the District of Columbia. 
Woodcarving gouges were used for the fine detail on the 
seals, which are finished in gold. 

The lightness of Foamglas is indicated by the fact 
that all of these sculptures together, including the 
aluminum armatures recessed in them, weigh less than 
four hundred pounds. The figures in the main sculptural 
group weigh from fifty-five to seventy-five pounds each. 

Foamglas weighs only eight to ten pounds a cubic foot, 
about the same as cork or commercial balsa wood. Blocks 
three inches thick were used because five-inch blocks 
were not available at the time on account of defense 
requirements. The thicker blocks would have reduced 
the number of joints met with continually in carving. 
Special care must be exercised near such joints to prevent 
breaking the material and they must be filled with plaster 
as already described. 

Foamglas is black because of one certain component; 
it sparkles because of the reflection of light from the 
countless tiny glass bubbles transected in trimming the 
material into rectangles of the required size—the final 
step in its manufacture. 

In the case of these sculptures it was necessary to use 
a patina to make them appear as an integral part of the 
walls. But the ideal treatment would be to expose the 
material in finished work so that its natural qualities 
could be expressed. There are two obstacles to this: First, 
some means must be found for making the joints be- 
tween the blocks thin enough so that they will not be 
disturbing to the eye, though sufficiently visible to ex- 
press the construction. Second, when the material is used 
for large pieces it seems to need a patina or other skin 
to reinforce it, though it is surprisingly strong. con- 
sidering its structure. In order to expose the texture, 
color and sparkle, this surface treatment should be 
transparent. Miss Lux looks forward to further ex- 
perimentation in this direction. 


Eugene Clute, editor and author, wrote on the works of 
Peter Ostuni for Craft Horizons, December 1952. Gwen 
Lux, sculptor, shows versatility in other recent commis- 
sions for community buildings: figures in hydrocal ; a com- 
bination of painting and plywood sculpture abstractions in 
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BY LORNA B. PEARSON 


Japanese h 


4s sturdy as they are delicate, reed baskets intricately woven by skilled 
hands. In center foreground, a whisk of cut and curled bamboo for stirring tea. 


HOUSANDS of Americans have been going to Japan 
ipo the Occupation and the Korean war. With their 
cameras they are catching its beauty and its strangeness. 
They send home prints, ivory carvings, porcelain dishes 
and silk brocades, and they buy liberally from the 
souvenir shops for Americans. I was one of the many 
Americans who stayed recently in Japan. My job in the 
Army Special Services Section was to help establish a 
good recreational hobby craft program for the soldiers 
during their off-duty hours. In my own off-duty hours 
I explored this unfamiliar land. At first | was overcome 
with a succession of new sights, smells, sounds and 
sensations, but it was not long before these became 
familiar. | ceased to flinch as I walked past the baby 
octopus laid out beside the mackerel in the fish market. 
I understood that charcoal-burning vehicles, belching 
smoke, were not on fire. | could now hold my breath 
when I passed a “honey bucket” wagon, and I could 
relax as jeep drivers skilfully dodged bicycles, some 
with six-foot loads towering behind their riders. The 
little tots with littler tots strapped to their backs I saw 


as part of the environment and scarcely heard the 
clack-clack of gaitas shuffling along the sidewalks. 
Japan's ancient culture and tradition are evident 
throughout the country. The famous shrines and palaces, 
the beautiful gardens, the delicate architecture of the 
buildings and the use of natural materials, the rice 
paddies decorating the hillsides, the thatched-roof vil- 
lages, the bamboo groves, and the slow pace of life 
give a picture of what | had known only from books. 
Most of all I was alert for the products of craftsmen, 
both ancient and modern. | visited the potteries and 
watched the ceramists throwing their pots from a cross- 
legged position on the floor. I found the cloisonné 
factories with their primitive equipment making refined 
enamels and saw the damascene workers with skilled 
hands tapping in gold and silver designs on mat black 
grounds. Sensitive design, an essential of Japanese 
tradition, was evident in the work of all these craftsmen. 
Such products were bought in quantity by Americans 
and shipped home. But, unfortunately, along with them 
went Mount Fugi ashtrays, snarling dragons on the backs 
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Top, Kokeshi (“doll carved from a tree” ) dolls, single and nested. Center, 
more Kokeshi dolls, looking like children. Lejt, toothpicks, a cigarette holder 
carved and painted to resemble a badger, pen holders. Right, tools 

for tiny tree gardens. Far right, bamboo and reed basket. 
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of jackets and porcelain figurines of geisha girls—all 
made to attract the eye of the undiscerning foreigner. 
Many handmade objects of real quality, which are 
used in the everyday lives of the people, can easily be 
passed by as common stuff. But although they cost only 
a few yen, they give us more of the flavor of Japan 
than the commercial wares. The city of Beppu is known 
for its baskets. The largest market basket and the smallest 
toy basket each has an amazing perfection of workman- 
ship. Woven from grass, they retain its greenness and 
delicious smell a long time. Some serve as fruit baskets 
for centerpieces, some hold special foods. The oval ones 
hold steaming hot washcloths which are served to guests 
to wipe their hands and faces before eating. No matter 
what their purpose, they all have a subtlety of line, 
form and workmanship that makes owning and using 


them a pleasure. 

The Japanese must get genuine pleasure from handling 
their garden tools. Otherwise, why should they build 
so much beauty into the ordinary tools shown? | was 
drawn to the household utensils in the large department 


Viniature mountaineers representing 

the people of Karuizawa characteristically 
dressed according to the native 

custom; entirely made from bits of cloth. 


stores. Among the mass-produced metal pots and pans 
were delightful bamboo objects, probably as common 
in the Japanese kitchen as a can opener or measuring 
spoon in ours. These included a rice-serving paddle 
carved from one side of a large bamboo stalk; a brush- 
like stirring implement used in the tea ceremony which 
has the stalk split into narrow strips and curled; a 
slender, graceful back-scratcher; toothpicks hewn by 
hand’ with a strip of bark left on one side. These are 
common objects indeed, yet delightful in their simplicity 
and use of natural material. 

The little dolls of Karuizawa are to be found up in 
the mountains west of Tokyo. They are made from bits 
of wool and cotton and reflect the activities of the 
mountain people. Clever workmanship and a folk quality 
make them choice examples of the people's art. 

The Kokeshi dolls stand two by two, watching the 
world go by from shop counters. Turned on the lathe 
from magnolia or cherry wood, they are made into 
different shapes and sizes and their heads can turn in 
any direction. These dolls originated about five hundred 
years ago with the invention of the wood lathe in Japan. 
They were made to resemble little boys patterned after 
the gods, who were all believed to be male. But with 
changing times, it was thought that perhaps there were 
goddesses also, and dolls were made in pairs so that 
no god should be offended. Numerous legends and folk 
stories are told about them, Grandparents give new 
grandchildren a Kokeshi to ensure good luck. If a 
child becomes ill, he is given a doll and his sickness 
is wished on the other doll, which is then thrown into 
the river so that all his ills will be carried away with 
it. If a girl gives a man a girl-doll and keeps the boy- 
doll, it’s a token of her love, to last as long as the dolls 
are treasured, 

It is the items for tourist trade in Japan which lack 
quality in construction and design. The corruption of 
standards which has crept into the higher-priced luxuries 
for export is also alarming. A familiar example of this 
is in the cloisonné vases. An artist or craftsman is in 
a position to observe these products of Japan with a 
critical eye. As I see it, the things that are made for 
home consumption are the ones exemplifying the greatest 
distinction and good workmanship. 


Last summer Miss Pearson returned from Japan, where she 
organized a craft program for the Army, then joined the 
faculty of the University of New Hampshire. She teaches 
metalwork, as well as weaving, textile design, other crafts. 
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W ith the accent on color, as inspired by 
his painter's instinct, Borisov uses 
multiple textures to dramatize imaginative 
semi-representational forms and figures. 
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BY SAUL BORISOV 


He improvises his 
tapestries on the loom, keeping 


to the modern genre 


HAVE been a painter for as long as | can remember. 

It wasn’t until about three years ago, while I was in 
Mexico painting, that I became interested in weaving, 
not for the sake of a change in occupation but rather 
in a search for a new medium of expression. 

Since | had been experimenting before that with dyes 
and was very much intrigued by the range of colors 
possible, dyeing and weaving my own materials seemed 
to be the logical thing for me to do. Because so much 
weaving is being done in Mexico this was an ideal 
place to start, or so it seemed. On a trip to San Miguel 
de Allende I had noticed that there were a great many 
looms there, so I wrote to a friend asking him to procure 
one for me. It arrived in due time, disassembled of 
course. | still remember looking at the conglomeration 
of wooden beams, string heddles, wooden gears and so 
forth and wondering what to do with it all. 

Mexico is full of weavers but Mexico City has very 
few and my search for one who could help me to set 
up the loom was vain. I ended by getting a book on 
weaving in the library and for about four weeks had 
nothing but strings, gadgets and setups in my mind. 
| was interested only in tapestry weaving (up to this 
point | had no idea what tapestry weaving was but liked 


A painter turns to weaving 
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the results) and it wasn't until I started that | found 
out what a laborious process it is. 

My first piece was a flop, of course, but | had learned 
the principle of setting up the loom. The next piece was 
a series of experiments in the shapes it was possible to 
weave. The following two pieces | slaved over for months, 
slowly and awkwardly, but I still consider them among my 
best works, even though | was very tired when I finished 
and gave up weaving for a long time. 

Since then I've learned a little more about tapestry 
weaving which is, after all, fundamentally the simplest 
of weaving processes. | still have my first loom, which 
is one meter wide, and another one which is one meter 
and eighty centimeters wide. On both of these I have 
added sectional warping beams and benches so that I 
can work sitting down. (I've never read any books spe- 
cializing in tapestry weaving.) And I can honestly say that 
the millions of times the shuttle has been thrown across 
the warp threads, I've done it with my own two hands. 
If | have made any innovations or am unorthodox in any 
way it is due to my approach to weaving as a painter and 
to my eagerness to do something different each time. | 
look upon weaving as on any other form of expression and 
arrive at my designs in exactly the same manner as if I 
were planning a painting. 

I'm not particularly impressed with tapestries which 
imitate paintings as some of the modern French do, 
but am concerned with preserving and wherever possible 
emphasizing the textural charm of a piece of weaving as 
such. | therefore work with as many types of materials 
as | can lay my hands on, such as maguey, hemp, rope, 
beads, cotton and all types of wool, ranging from very 


coarse and heavy to the very finest. Each of these ob- 
viously has a quality of its own, and | combine any 
or all of them in one piece of weaving. | usually have 
on hand a variety of these materials dyed in many colors. 
| use them as a palette in the manner of a painter. If 
I make any sketches they are of the vaguest and very 
seldom in color for | get more enjoyment from working 
out my design as I go along. 

The resulting piece of weaving may be a very heavy 
fabric, a very thin one or a combination of both which 
can usually be interchangeable as a rug or a wall hang- 
ing, as a cover for a bed or couch or as an accent 
wherever one desires, because it is my opinion that a 
work of art (if one can succeed in creating it) need not 
necessarily be put in a frame and assigned to a wall. 
Note, for example, the ancient Peruvian tapestries which 
were used for clothing. 

I've sold my things to collectors and have been doing 
special jobs for decorators and architects both in Mexico 
and the United States. At present I am busy designing 
a series of tapestries which are to be used on the furni- 
ture of a night club in Mexico. So far, each of my tap- 
estries has been one of a kind. However, I intend to 
make a limited number of copies very soon, if I can 
do so without devaluating the quality of the design. In 
this way I hope to be able to bring such copies within the 
reach of a wider public. 


Saul Borisov, a New Yorker who studied painting in Paris, 
has set up his weaving atelier in Mexico where he has taught 
himself to improvise tapestries in the manner of paintings. 
Some are at the Bertha Schaefer Gallery, New York City. 


Believing that works of art do not necessarily require framing and hanging, 
the painter-weaver constructs his pieces with a firmness and wearability that make 
them practical as rugs or bed throws as well as tapestries. 
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Clark Voorhees, 


his mobiles and sculptures 


BY GEORGE HANSEN 


Voorhees (above) carved ebony-eyed bird 

of mahogany for wall piece. 

Lamp base, native oak, machine-carved 
from model, finished by hand; fish 

table piece, opposite page, carved by sculptor 
from black African wood. 
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IMPLICITY is a mark of the great artist. Only the 
S sculptor’s complete mastery of his subject enables 
him to reveal its essence, to communicate his idea in purity 
and simplicity of line, uniting the artist with humanity. 
Clark Voorhees is such an artist. His pieces are subtly 
stylized, yet they evoke the essence of their living models. 
Here is an artist and naturalist who must remain close 
to the life he portrays, often in wood, sometimes in 
metal and occasionally in stone. He finds his models in 
the Connecticut Valley where he lives, studying the birds, 
fishes and insects which in their endless variety inspire 
the form and movement of his works. 

Clark Voorhees’ workshop adjoins his house. In fact, 
the living room, kitchen and workshop open into each 
other, offering both Clark and his wife freedom to pursue 
their lives and various vocations in uninterrupted con- 
tinuity. In his workshop he stores distinctive woods 
from which he selects the special one which will con- 
tribute to the individuality of each piece he carves. It 
may be of native oak, cherry, birch or maple for a 
hovering bird wall piece. For his celebrated fish mobiles, 
Voorhees combines native woods with rare, dense African 
woods—ebony, purple heart, rosewood, zebra and tulip- 
wood. The darker areas and uneven streaks found in 
rosewood and ebony add interest and the effect of life 
and movement. He uses woods in their natural colors. 

The Voorhees’ workshop is equipped with a circular- 
and a band-saw to cut the logs of dense African woods 
into sizes for sculpturing. To appreciate the size and 
weight of these logs we need only examine a single fish 
sculpture. It measures fifty-nine inches. Such logs are 
so dense and resinous that they dull the teeth of the saw, 
so that constant re-sharpening is necessary. 

Exciting individual pieces such as the illustrated fifty- 
nine-inch fish are purchased by architects, designers and 
decorators for houses they are designing. To carve so 
large an object, Voorhees first saws the chosen log to 
approximate size, then draws a rough outline on the 
wood. He does the preliminary work with a hatchet, an 
adz and a three-inch carving chisel. Smaller chisels do 


the progressively finer work and a spoke shave is used 
for finishing. Finally, the sculpture is smoothed with a 
contour sander, lacquered, rubbed down and waxed by 
hand for a satiny surface. 

A great industrial corporation has chosen a Voorhees 
sculpture for its board room; a luxurious Texas club 
has bought several of his sculptures and has commis- 
sioned him to do a ceiling of celestial mobiles in metals. 
For this metal work Voorhees used twenty-gauge brass 
sheeting and brass wire. Shears were his only tool; silver 
solder was used for joining. For brilliant finish he hand- 
polished and lacquered each piece. He is often com- 
missioned to do a particular piece to fit special space 
requirements. Wood, however, is his preferred medium. 

Several years ago, when Voorhees arranged with me 
to display his wood sculptures in my New York shop 
for contemporary lamps and furniture, I recognized 
that these pieces blend naturally with the smooth lines 
of today’s furniture. Clark said he felt the architect and 
sculptor are working toward similar ideals and inevitably 
their designs are related. The architect seeks utility 
combined with simplicity of line, and makes use of a 
great expanse of windows to bring nature indoors. Clark’s 
sculptures enhance this atmosphere. 

Since sculpture done by hand is undeniably beyond 
the reach of the majority, Clark Voorhees has carved 
several models for pieces which have a utility value and 
can be duplicated by machine. They can be priced to 
give many art lovers the opportunity of owning his work. 
Of these, one of the most successful is a bird lamp, 
shown at left. It has become a classic among Hansen 
lamps. The woods he uses, birch and oak, combine well 
with modern furniture or with old. A  woodcarving 
company, using the hand-carved model and a multiple- 
drill carving machine, cuts sixteen at a time. Clark 
hand-finishes each piece with a contour sander, lacquers 
and waxes it by hand. 

Another useful model is a flounder tray, nine inches 
by twenty-two and a half inches. This tray is rough cut 
by machine from one-and-a-quarter-inch boards of iroka 
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Rhythmic mobiles showing, first, 

arrangement of color and form; second, movement. 
Fashioned from rosewood, ebony, 

zebra, tulipwood. Groups of zebrawood fish 
swimming peacefully below, balanced 

to be hung on wall, each by single screw. 
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or mahogany. The artist then removes the tool marks 


with a contour sander, inlays eyes of ebony and lacquers 
it. A special hard, water-resistant lacquer, such as is 
used on fine cabinetwork, is required for this piece. It 
sells for $24, as compared to $75 for the original. 

Of the immensely popular fish mobiles, Voorhees says 
the idea and design were suggested by fish in a tank, 
slowly moving, idly swimming. Working with contrast- 
ing woods, chosen for color and texture interest, he 
carves eight to twelve fish, varied in size and shape. 
African hardwoods—ebony, rosewood, purple heart. 
zebra and tulipwood—are used for their rich color and 
striations. Each fish is cut from quarter-inch stock, 
shaped with a spoke shave, smoothed with a contour 
sander, lacquered, rubbed down and waxed. Then they 
are pierced, strung on black nylon fish line tied and 
cemented to black dowels. Assembled, this mobile moves 
easily, due to its light weight and the comparatively 
large surface area of the forms. When suspended, it has 
a height of forty inches and requires a space diameter 
of fifty to sixty inches. The endless movement and in- 
trigue of design and balance are a constant delight to 
the eye. It is most effective when hung near a blank wall 
and illuminated with a spotlight. Its shadows create a 
still greater sense of motion. 

When Voorhees works in stone he prefers the human 
form for inspiration. The torso illustrated, thirty-two 
inches high. was hand chiseled from a block of French 
limestone. First he used point and hammer, then a tooth 
chisel for fine detail. The final work required a flat 
chisel and was hand polished with emery cloth. 

Another medium which interests Voorhees is metal 
casting. Polished brass and aluminum have been cast 
into table pieces. In the fish models the metallic bril- 
liance suggests scales. For this process. Voorhees molds 
a clay form, then casts in plaster. Next the metal is 
cast in a sand mold and is finished by hand with files 
and emery cloth. the final polishing with buffing com- 
pounds, Sand molds leave small pits in the surface of 
the piece which can be filled by melting in silver solder, 
heating with an oxyacetylene torch. 

Voorhees’ sculptures are receiving increasing notice 
among museums. His works have been in exhibitions 
at the Baltimore Museum of Art. University of Wisconsin, 
Essex Art Association, Wadsworth Atheneum of Hart- 
ford. Lyman Allyn Museum of New London and Water- 
bury Museum, as well as at the Architectural League 
of New York. Three pieces are now on exhibition at 
Riverdale Neighborhood and Library Association, New 
York. Several shops besides mine display Voorhees 
sculptures—-Georg Jensen Inc. of New York. Edward 
Perrault of Houston, Texas. and Friend-Piper of Shreve- 
port, Louisiana. 

Stone. wood, metal—-whatever the medium, the vig- 
orous lines of his sculpture mark it as a Voorhees piece. 


Clark Voorhees, architect turned sculptor, with his wife 
and children lives deep in the Connecticut country; works 
at home exclusively. His decorative wood carvings were 


first displayed by Hansen at his shop in New York City. 


George Barrows 


Representative of Voorhees’ stone sculpture, 32” torso 
above, chiseled from French limestone, illustrates his ability 
to bring alive classic grace and strength. 
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Highlighting woolen and worsted yarns, 

Miss Kadden designs: Far right, a plaid worsted 
suiting with textural interest in cross bars; 

center, again worsted suiting, this time combining 
nubby and straight yarns for surface 

interest ; right, a coating with rabbit's hair 

and looped mohair ; below, the cross-dye 


techniques in a coating. 


Designing for the Fashion 


Aho Lore Kadden at her loom. Belou one 
of many sets of the alu ays popular companion 


pieces adapted in worsted for suitings. 
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HE handweaver who designs for industry is no longer 
Zo unfamiliar figure. He constitutes a link between 
a design concept and its execution in the final medium. 
Even though the aims of those who are engaged in this 
kind of work are often similar, the problems each de- 
signer faces are different, according to the field in which 
he finds himself and the degree to which he can influence 
the mechanical process. 

| shall attempt here to point out specific problems 
involved in the designing of fabrics for woolen coatings 
and suitings. These fabrics are an important part of the 
fashion picture and are planned a good year before 
the actual clothes appear in store windows. Anyone who 
has worked in the fashion field is aware of the com- 
plexities which confront a designer each season. A 
starting-point for this thinking is a study of the current 
fashion trend, taking from there an anticipation of its 
further development. What is termed a trend is a com- 
bination of ideas perceived in many parts of the world 
by individuals with original thoughts, which will eventu- 
ally merge into a more or less unified picture to give 
fashion a characteristic note every season. The differences 
in fashion are emphasis on color as a special feature, 
or the surface quality of the fabric, or the cut of the 
clothes. The designer of fabrics must ever be aware of 
these changes and adapt himself to the changing factors 
of the fashion trend. 

The design possibilities vary between medium- and 
higher-priced fabrics. The lower-priced category will 
probably be produced in large quantities and therefore 
will tend toward more conservative patterns since they 
must appeal to a greater number of people. The more 
expensive, and therefore more exclusive. woolens can 
be freer and more inventive in design. Then there is the 
question of the age of those who will eventually wear 
these materials. Designs for fabrics made into college- 
age clothes can be more colorful and more pronounced 
in pattern than those for middle-aged women. 

The final and very important consideration is the 
particular technical setup of the mill which is to execute 
these ideas. One of the first decisions to be made in the 
design process is the choice of yarns. Stiff tailored suits 
are usually made of worsted yarns while dressmaker 
suits are of woolens, sometimes combined with mohair, 
angora or other hairy fibers to increase their softness. 
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BY LORE KADDEN 


The thickness and weight of fabrics for these suits will 
determine the size of yarn, the softness or drapability 
will influence the spinning operation. Yarns which are 
not plied and are loosely twisted are often used for 
filling threads and result in soft, spongy fabrics. Plied 
yarns, especially in worsted, give firmness to the cloth, 
and very highly twisted yarns result in crepes. These are 
generalizations; much depends on the degree of twist, 
stock of raw wool and size of yarn. Recently there has 
been a growing awareness of surface and texture. Vari- 
ants of these qualities are frequently created through 
the use of novelty yarns. The designer has to decide on 
the type of yarn, the size, the spacing of loops and nubs 
and their color. If a mill spins its own yarns, a small 
quantity can be produced to be experimented with on 
the hand loom. Otherwise, far-reaching decisions have 
to be made in terms of large orders of unfamiliar yarns. 
Wool can be dyed at every stage of production. Raw 
wool can be dyed and spun into solid colors or different 
colored batches of raw wool can be mixed together to 
give a heather effect, as in tweeds or flannels. For fabrics 
which show patterns, such as stripes, checks or multi- 
color effects, the yarn must be dyed before the fabric is 
woven and the color range chosen very early in the 
season. Generally each pattern is executed in several 
color combinations. It is therefore necessary that colors 
be coordinated for the same depth and light intensity. 
Many woolens are dyed after they are woven, an 
operation referred to as piece-dyeing for solid colors 
only. This type of fabric is most economical for mills 
because it eliminates waste of yarns and because the 
colors can be determined later in the season when the 
coming fashion trend has been more firmly established. 
Another color possibility is the cross-dyeing process 
in which yarns are dipped into several shades of resist 
dye—as, for instance, gray and black, shades that may 
be combined with white. After weaving, these three 
shades are dyed in red. The white will absorb the color 
completely, the gray will take on a tint of the red, the 
black will remain black. These are just a few examples 
of the various dyeing processes which have a profound 
effect on the appearance and price of the finished cloth. 
To the designer who creates on the hand loom, the 
weaving operation is of greatest interest. Most hand- 
weavers who venture into this field have had their train- 


ing in upholstery and drapery fabrics. The change from 
hand loom to power loom and from heavy yarns to 
those which are woven by 60 to 70 ends per inch is 
considerable, not only technically but in the whole con- 
cept of design. In such fine yarns a single thread is 
hardly visible and for a more pronounced pattern a 
whole group of threads must act together. It requires 
much experience to visualize, in such small areas, a com- 
bination of colors which will retain their clearness and 
not result in a cloudy, muddied effect. Since thread- 
ing a loom in this fine yarn is a tedious job, it is a 
great advantage to work out the pattern first on con- 
struction paper and to develop the ability to visualize 
accurately the desired effect before one starts to weave. 

The more mechanized the device, the less flexible it 
becomes for the artist. If one designs for power looms it is 
essential to know the various types and to realize their 
limitations. Years of training and experience are neces- 
sary to develop designs that are most adaptable to the 
different looms. 

Fabrics for clothing are exposed to the constant move- 
ment of the body and therefore should be firm in con- 
struction but still flexible. This is one reason why the 
twill weave and its variations are frequently used, even 
though other constructions may be just as suitable, 
according to the size of yarn and spacing of warp and 
weft threads. 

When two weave constructions are combined it is 
best to choose those which interlace in a similar manner 
and preferably in the order of a check to counterbalance 
their differences, especially if the area in which they 
appear is large. The small hand loom sample often does 
not reveal the unevenness which becomes apparent on 
the power loom on which at least sixty-five yards are 
woven in one piece, 

The final step in the process of cloth manufacturing 
is finishing. Whatever happens to the fabric in this last 
stage largely determines its appearance and use. The 
cloth may become more lustrous or may have a clear 
look, or it may change its surface entirely through 
brushing and napping, which give the fabric a soft, 
furry surface. Woolens which go through this velour 
finishing process are usually woven in weft constructions 
because otherwise the napping machines catch the looser 
filling threads. A balanced pattern is likely to become 
more pronounced in the horizontal direction, Therefore, 
in designing cloth for this type of finish, it is important 
to know about these changes in advance. 

In this short article it is impossible to elaborate on 
the many ways in which a fabric can be woven and 
finished, but these few examples may stimulate an aware- 
ness of the technical possibilities. The more a designer 
knows about the various steps in the production of a 
fabric the more he can influence its final appearance, 
the closer he can come to the realization of his ideal. 
Designing for industry is full of contradictions. It requires 
the designer to conform to rigid technical and economic 
standards, but respects him only if he brings his indi- 
vidual contribution to this area of uniformity. 


Lore Kadden, a graduate of Black Mountain College, is a 
designer of fashion fabrics, always working on a hand 
loom. For two years she designed woolen and worsted fab- 
rics for Forstmann, Inc., later for Kanmak Textiles, She 
has recently been designing for John Walther Fabrics. 
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Craftsman’s World 


The Art of Striping 


If we examine the decorations found on antique chairs, 
carriages or coaches, we find that the striping was done 
by experts. There are no wavy, zig-zag, uncertain lines, 
because these craftsmen had been apprenticed to their 
trade and had spent long hours learning to lay stripes. 

This does not mean that the modern craftsman cannot 
lay satisfactory stripes, but only that the more practice 
he has in this craft the more professional the work. So, 
it behooves one who intends to do striping to spend as 
much time on it as possible. 

Mr. Ripley of Henniker, New Hampshire. was ap- 
prenticed at the age of sixteen to a large coach manu- 
facturing company. He had to learn to grind pigments, 
boil oil and stripe. In order to practice striping at home, 
he procured a flat thin board about fifteen by eighteen 
inches, and gave it several coats of black enamel. This 
panel made a very fine surface for all those ornate deco- 
rations which were carriages and coaches. 
When the panel was filled with stripes and freehand 
designs, he wiped it clean and started again. He advises 


used on 


the modern craftsman to practice on such a panel. 

The brushes used by the old decorators were called 
striping pencils. They have hairs about two inches long 
set in quills, but have no handles as ordinary brushes 
have. They are of different thicknesses, the finer having 
only a few hairs; each brush is used for a stripe of a 
certain width. When very wide stripes are desired, two 
narrow stripes are laid the proper distance apart and 
the space between them filled in with a wider brush. 
If Mr. Ripley needs a stripe of a certain width but 
does not have the proper brush, he trims a wide brush 
to make the stripe desired. 

Another type of striper, known as a dagger-striper, 
has a short wooden handle; the hairs are formed in the 
shape of a dagger. This is generally used when very 
long stripes are to be made, as it holds a substantial 
amount of pigment. 

After the brushes are used they 
turpentine, placed on a glass plate and saturated with 


are cleaned with 


a non-drying oil, such as crank-case motor oil. When 
they are to be used again they are cleaned with a few 
drops of turpentine. 

The pigments used for striping are either those ground 
in oil or ground in japan, and come in tubes or cans. 
The pigment used for striping on the old chairs was 
called King’s Yellow—a yellow verging on orange. A 
smal! amount is squeezed from the tube or taken on the 
tip of a pallet knife from the can, and placed on a 
sheet of glass or on a clean saucer. Then a few drops 
of turpentine and a drop or so of dryer are mixed with 
the pigment to the right consistency with a pallet knife. 


THE WORKSHOP 


BY L. M. A. ROY 


While the pigment must be thin enough to be loaded 
into the brush and run freely from it, it must not be 
so thin as to run when applied to the surface. Mr. Ripley 
uses a wall scraper to hold the pigment from which he 
loads the brush. 

The stripe should always be indicated beforehand 
in the exact place where it is desired, as follows: A 
sheet of thin paper is rubbed with white chalk and is 
applied, chalk side down, to the surface on which the 
stripe is to be laid. Now with a pair of dividers, the 
points of which are separated the distance of the stripe 
from the edge of the object (the side of a chair in this 
instance), and with one point of the dividers held to 
the edge of the chair and the other point pressed against 
the paper, the dividers are drawn parallel to the side of 
the chair. The point pressing upon the paper transfers a 
white chalk line to the surface of the chair. (Even with 
the years of experience which Mr. Ripley has had, he 
always indicates with a chalk line where the stripe is 
to be laid, and at eighty-two his hand is as steady as 
it was at twenty.) 

Next, the whole length of the brush is charged with 
pigment by laying it on the pigmented slab and turning 
it. When the brush is fully charged, the tip of the brush 
is laid on the starting point on the chalk line and the 
stripe is laid, with the little finger as a guide, by draw- 
ing the brush toward one with a steady motion, as 
shown in the illustrations. 

The long hairs of the brush generally hold enough 
pigment for the average length of line. However, some 
stripers use a dagger-striper for especially long lines. 
Should the pigment run out before the line is completed, 
the brush is carefully lifted and again charged. The 
tip of the brush is very carefully laid upon the line 
and the stripe continued. This requires a steady hand 
and much practice. When Mr. Ripley completes a stripe, 
the joining is not noticeable. 

Curves are accomplished by lifting the heel of the 
brush so that only the tip lies on the surface. On a 
vertical surface the adhesion of the loaded brush holds 
it in place while the stripe is being laid, but only if 
the pigment is of the proper consistency. If the pigment 
is too thin, it may run down the surface. 

Before laying the stripe, the loaded brush should be 
tried on some other surface to see if the consistency 
of the pigment is right. After the stripes are dry, chalk 
lines are removed with a damp cloth. Striping should 
always be protected with a coat of varnish. 

The four essentials in the art of striping are: proper 
brushes, correct consistency of pigment, a steady move- 
ment of the arm, and practice, practice, practice. 
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A. Roy 


Progressive steps in a traditional technique. 

Le{t column, from top: veteran craftsmar indicates 
stripe by drawing chalked paper and dividers 
around rim of tray; he lays stripe, guiding brush 
by pressure of fingers on rim; lays broad 

stripe on rim. Next four close-ups show like 
process in striping New England rocking chair. 
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SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES . 


GEIAS IN THE RAW —fascinating, crys- 
* talline chunks of “rough” amethyst, citrine, beryl, 
etc. 5 for $5.00 
5 DIFFERENT CABOCHONS ring size gems 
(worth at least $10.00) all 5 for $5.00 
RARE SHAPES — pyramid cabs, spheres, cubes, and 
others, im amazonite, moonstone, citrine, green 
onyx, etc. 5 different for $5.00 
INSPIRED MATERIALS FOR JEWELRY——African 
buffalo horn and seasoned elephant ivory. An as- 
sortment of tips, discs and pieces, all for $5.00 
FINE FINDINGS—a whopping assortment of clips, clasps, and 
attachments for pins, earrings, bracelets, etc. mostly sterling. 
Worth more, but only $5.00 for the lot 
PREE—with your order: 3 informative, illustrated articles on 
jewelry-making by Sam Kramer. Send at once. Your money back 
sal fan a murmur if you're not exultant. Our famous booklet 
still free 


SAM KRAMER... . eae 


H. 29 W. STREET, NEW york 11, N. 


YARN DEPOT 


545 SUTTER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 CAL. 
Unusual Yarns 
and Lurex in 
Exciting Colors 
SAMPLE FEE * ONE DOLLAR 


sculp-metal 


1T MODELS LIKE CLAY— 
HARDENS INTO METAL! 


With Sculp-Metal, the wonder metal 
you can moke sculptures easily and 
economically without elaborate equip 
ment Sculp-Metal is apphed with 
palette knife or fingers onto pre 
shaped armatures. Pieces air harden 
ore strong and permanent; may be 
carved, filed and sanded - then 
burnished to a rich aluminum patina 


et leading dealers. Send for 16- 
page handbook “working in 
sculp-metal! 

the sculp-metal company 
701-8 investment Bidg., Pittsburgh 22 Pa. 


SUITING YARN 

Made from virgin wool. 
Woolen yarn with 3600 yards to a pound. 
20 Heather Mixtures © Send for Free Color Card 


HAND WEAVING YARN CO. 


P. O. Box 7145C Elkins Park, Pa. 


Imported Linen Yarns __ 
Metallic “i For Lane | 


Yarns Handloom Weaving Looms 
SEND 35¢ FOR SAMPLES 
FREDERICK J. FAWCETT, INC. 


129 SOUTH ST. * DEPT. C * BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Craftsman’s World 


EXHIBITIONS 


During January The American Craftsmen’s Educational 
Council held an exhibition in the America House 
Gallery of contemporary American and foreign hand- 
made and decorated papers, which proved to be stimu- 
lating to artists working in various media as well as 
to laymen. Just as popular were the demonstrations, 
each Tuesday afternoon, of the actual steps in making 
a sheet of paper and also of the technique of decorating 
paper. Two distinguished craftsmen in handmade paper 
made appearances—Harrison Elliott, formerly of the 
Stevens-Nelson Paper Corporation, who practices his 
craft as a hobby, and Douglass Howell, who makes and 
prints his own papers on Long Island for museums, so- 
cieties and individuals. They showed fascinated audiences 
the partial process of transforming shreds of fabric into 

sheet of paper with satisfying texture and strength. 
Their only equipment was a vat of water containing the 
fibrous pulp (already prepared for the process by the 
action of the beater), a hand mold, the top of which 
is a deckle frame which lifts off, and “felts” or woven 
blanket pieces to absorb water. Examples of papers by 
both craftsmen were displayed on the walls. Mr. Howell's 
are heavily textured—particularly those made from 
pure flax-sheer or subtly colored, prepared according 
to the engraving, woodcut or text printed on them. 
Interesting innovations are his lampshades made of 
coarse paper pulp laid on mesh. Mr. Elliott’s papers 
are in soft shades derived from colored fabrics; they 
are made from new cotton and linen rags as well as 
natural fibers. Many have been used for limited edi- 
tions of books and in the hand binding of books. Mrs. 
Laura S. Young, who teaches hand bookbinding at Colum- 
bia University, gave a provocative talk and a demon- 
stration of marbling and making paste paper. Examples 
of work by Sydney Cockerell, Eliza Ingle, Marianna 
Roach, Arno Werner and Helen Boettger were exhibited, 
as well as papers from several other countries. 


The February exhibition at the Gallery, called “Shedding 
Light—-An Exhibition Revolving Around the Lamp.” 
introduced a competition based on lighting problems 
presented. Contemporary lamps of contrasting design, 
made by leading American craftsmen, formed a cross 
section of modern decorative lighting equipment. The 
purpose was to stimulate research in the new science 
of light. The American Craftsmen’s Educational Council 
offers a total of $275 to craftsmen who best solve cer- 
tain problems by original designs and construction. The 
competition will close September 1, 1953. Applications 
for details and entry blanks should be mate to The 
A.C.E.C,, 32 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


Hand illumination and calligraphy by members of the 
Guild of Bookworkers and of its parent organization, 
The American Institute of Graphic Arts, as well as by 
guest exhibitors, were shown at the Institute's head- 
quarters, 13 East 67th Street, New York City, from 
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January 13 to 24. Notable among the exhibits of callig- 
raphy was an example by Paul Standard whose mural- 
size, free-hand lettering done with a two-inch nib is a 
true calligraphic feat. Other well-known exhibitors were 
Oscar Ogg, George Salter and Dwight Dwiggins. 


Forty-nine designers and artists are represented in the 
Museum of Cranbrook Academy of Art's fourth biennial 
exhibition, continuing through March 15. It covers pottery 
and ceramic sculpture, printed and handwoven textiles and 
a few power-loomed pieces designed by handweavers. Mu- 
seum purchases include silk sereen prints by Lucienne Day, 
Alexander Girard and Eszter Haraszty; a ceramic sculp- 
ture by John Caruthers, a stoneware platter by Karen 
Karnes and a stoneware storage jar by Pete H. Voulkos. 


On view recently at The Rochester Memorial Art Gallery 
in Rochester, New York, was a comprehensive collection 
of the work of students and faculty of The School for 
American Craftsmen of the Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology. The exhibit, which was the first major showing 
of work by this stimulating craft center, included furni- 
ture, textiles, ceramics, ceramic sculpture and metal 
work. A selection is shown above. 


As a part of the annual Festival of Contemporary Arts, 
the Department of Art of the University of Illinois at 
Urbana and the Illini Union are sponsoring the exhibit, 
“American Craftsmen—1953,” to be shown in the Illini 
Union Building from March 15 through April 12. It will 
consist of seventy-five works by fifty of the country’s 
leading craftsmen in ceramics, weaving, silver and jewelry 
design, enameling and related subjects. Participants are 
chosen from prize winners and consistent exhibitors in 
the leading national exhibitions throughout the year and 
from craftsmen whose contributions to their particular 
field are of special merit or interest. No prizes are offered, 
but purchases will be made by the Department of Art 
for inclusion in the University’s permanent collection of 
works of art as well as by the Department of Home Eco- 
nomics for their own collection. 

During the run of the show a series of lecture-demon- 
strations which are open to the public will be given in 
Room 314 on Friday afternoons at four o'clock. On 


CRAFT METALS 


SINCE 1898 


Sterling Silver Karat Gold 
Special Bronze Nickel Silver 
Aluminum Copper 
Brass Pewter 


Silver Solders & Flux 


For a complete description of the above quality Craft Metals and 
their uses in the making of hand wrought jewelry, ornaments 
and silverware, write for illustrated Catalog C. 


T. B. HAGSTOZ & SON 


709 SANSOM STREET PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


For Fine Weaving 


Considering the real effort and work put into 4 

your weaving, why not use the finest fibre . Everything ¢ 

obtainable .. . Irish Linen. . . also— 

Headquarters in the U.S. A. for Patons and . 

Baldwins Weaving Wools... Golden Rule . 8” te 90” 

Tweed, Woodpecker, Worsted Yarns...ipun 

sm Scotland > 4 LOOMS 
(2t0 12 bh 

Send for 40-page catalog No. 3 and complete » ee — 

book of samples containing 10 sample and | ¢ e LECLER 

color cards of linens, cottons and wools. Both | $ 

for $1.00 postpaid . this price to be rebated | © GOLDEN RULE 

on first order of $10.00 of more. . © STRUCTO 


Also Shuttles, Bobbins and Accessories, Carpet 


warp and roving and Lurex metallic yarns 


1888 


Hughes Fawweett, anc. 


New York 13 


NY 


THE ART OF GEM CUTTING * IMPORTED GEM 
ROUGH + LAPIDARY AND JEWELERS SUPPLIES + 
SILVER SUPPLIES * RING MOUNTINGS 


NEW 1953 CATALOG READY, includes listings lapidary 

supplies, jewelry findings, ring mountings, synthetics, cut gems 

40c up, earring mountings, pendant mountings, bracelet 

mountings, rough gems and many other items. Send |0c for 

catalog. 

Our Office and Show Room Open, Monday through Saturday, 
from 1:00 to 6.00 P.M 


TECHNICRAFT LAPIDARIES CORPORATION 


New York 31, N. Y. 


3560 Broadway Dept. B 


FINE TooLs For CRAFTSMEN 


JEWELRY WORK, SILVERSMITHING, LEATHER CRAFT, ENAMELING, etc. 


Anchor Tool & Supply Co., Inc. 


12 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 
A complete line of materials and equ.pment available 
POTTERS WHEELS — KILNS — CLAYS — GLAZES — TOOLS 
BOOKS, ETC. 
If you haven't tried our liquid under- 
glazed colors, send for information 
JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC., 62 HORATIO ST... Y. 14 © (WA 4-6019) 
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AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL, INC. 
32 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, Inc., 32 East 52nd 
Street, New York 22, N. Y. Chartered by the Regents of the State 
of New York in 1943 for the purpose of increasing public appre- 
ciation of the hand arts and raising the standards of craftsman- 
ship. Presents exhibitions, offers library facilities, acts as a clear 
ing house for craft information, prepares bulletins. Founded the 
School for American Craftsmen. Supported by individual and group 
memberships and contributions, Craft Horizons is the Council's of- 
ficial publication. Membership carries a Craft Horizons subscription. 
Officers: Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, President; Mr. Kenneth Chorley, 
Vice-President; Mr. William J. Barrett, Treasurer; Miss Mary Vail 


Andress, Secretary. 


ROSTER of the Craft Groups 
Affiliated with 


The American Craftsmen’s 


Educational Council. 


ASSOCIATION OF THE JUNIOR LEAGUES OF AMERICA, INC., Miss Ina 
Arts Consultant, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 


Bacon, Community 
York City 
HANDICRAFTS DEPARTMENT OF THE WOMAN'S CLUB OF GREAT NECK, 
Mrs, Rene Beyersdorf, 94 Old Mill Road, Great Neck, Long Island, 


rue woosten cUILD, Miss Frieda Peters, 118 Vine Street, 
Evansville, Indiana 

NAVESINK RIVER Ceramic cuitp, Mrs. J. E. Robertson, 96 Battin 
Street, Fairhaven, N. J 

SOCIETY OF VERMONT CRAFTSMEN (Fletcher Farm Craft School), 
Miss Anna E. H. Meyer, Brandon, Vermont. 

ASSOCIATED HAND weavers, Miss Claire Freeman, 46 Magnolia 
Avenue, Larchmont, N. Y. 

CAPITAL pisTRICT CRAFT GUILD, Mrs. George Sleeper, 76 Fuller 
Road, McKowaanville, Albany, N. Y. 

CARMEL cRAFTS GUILD, Mr. Robert M. Bennett, P.O. Box 3591, 
Carmel, Calif 

CATSKILL ARTS & CRAFTS GUILD, Mrs. Gordon Decker, 45 Liberty 
Street, Catskill, N.Y 

CENTHAL STATES CRAFTSMEN’S cuiLp, Mr. F. Jules Reed, 1225 Ken- 
tucky Street, Lawrence, Kan. 

CERAMIC GUILD OF BETHESDA, MARYLAND, Mrs, Percy Grady, 4919 
Del Ray Avenue, Bethesda, Md 

CERAMIC oF MIAMI, President, Mrs. S. R. MeCoy 803 East 
Dilido Drive, Miami Beach 39, Fla. 

CHICAGO weavers cur, Mra. Charles W. Bortree, 1123 Pleasant 
Street, Oak Park, Il. 

COLORADO SOCIETY oF cenamists, Mrs. Lois Coit, 2230 Monaco 
Parkway, Denver, Col 

COUNCIL OF OZARK ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN, Mr. William Kennedy, 
Box 310, Rogers, Ark. 
CRAFTS co-operative, Mrs. William M. Daum, Woodstock, 
THE DETROIT HANDWeEAVERS’ Gute, Mrs. Virgil Anderson, 18330 
Trinity, Detroit 19, Mich. 

ENGLEWOOD weavers cuttp, Mr. W. K. Carter, 447 West 60th 
Place, Chicago 21, Hl. 

FARMERS FEDERATION, Mr. James G. K. McClure, Asheville, N. C. 
FLOKIDA CrarTSMEN, Mr, Louis Freund, Fine Arts Dept., Stetson 
University, De Land, Fla. 

FULTON COUNTY Mrs. Harriet May Hagerty, Glovers- 
ville, New York. 

GREENWICH PoTTeRs, Mrs. Hilda F. Niedelman, 16 Jones 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

HAMPSHIRE HILLS HANDICRAFT AssoctaTION, Mrs. John E. Boland, 
21 Center Street, Northampton, Mass. 


HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN scHOoOoL oF cRAFTS, Mr. Francis S. Merritt, 
Liberty, Maine. 

HOOSIER HANDICRAFTERS, Mrs. Frank C. Miller, 5302 Central Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

THE JouRNEYMEN, Mr. Hobart Cowles, School for American Crafts 
men, Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester, N. Y 

rae KILN cLup, Mrs. Eleanor P. Roy, 7241 Brinkley Road, Wash 
ington, D. C, 

LEAGUE OF N. H. ARTS & CRAFTS, Mr. David R. Campbell, Concord, 
New Hampshire. 

LIBERTY ART Leacue, Mrs. Frank W. Garvin, Box 925, Liberty, N. Y 
LIBERTY ARTS & CRAFTS GUILD, Mr. Earl H. Sincerbox, Box 881, 
Liberty, N. Y. 

MAINE COAST CRAFTSMEN, Miss Mildred Burrage, Wiscasset, Me. 
MAINE COAST CRAFTSMEN—FREEPORT BRANCH, Mrs. George Soule, 
Box 189, Freeport, Me. 

THE MARLI weavers, Mrs. Louis Bottino, Box 394 F, RFD No. 2, 
Lockport, Il 

METAL ARTS cumLD, Mr. William R. Cook, 301 Willard Avenue, 
Toronto 9, Canada. 

MEXICAN ART worKsHoP, Taxco, Mexico, Mrs. Irma S. Jonas, 238 

MICHIGAN WEAVERS GuILD, Mrs. Earl H. Todd, 32 Oxford Blvd., 
Pleasant Ridge, Michigan. 

MIDDLE TENNESSEE CRAFT GUILD, President, Miss Olive Hutcheson, 
1212 Lone Oak Road, Nashville, Tenn. 

MINUTE-MAN crarTs, Mrs. Ethel Strong, R.F.D. Wakefield, Mass. 
MISSOURI FEDERATION OF ARTS AND Crafts, Mr. Don Charpiot, 
Music & Arts College, 3801 West Pine, St. Louis, Mo. 

MONTANA INSTITUTE OF THE ARTS, Mrs. O. M. Brammer, Bigfork, 
East Shore, Mont. 

NEW YORK GUILD OF HANDWEAVERS, Miss Alice A. Meder, 11 Whit- 
tier St., East Orange, N. J. 

NEW YORK SOCIETY OF CERAMIC ARTS, Miss Dido Smith, 1155 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

NEW YORK SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN, Miss Charlotte E. Kizer, 887 
First Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

NEW YorK weavers, Mrs. Coulter D. Young, 450 East 63rd St., New 
York, N. Y. 

OMAHA Weavers’ cuitp, Mrs. Daniel Langfeld, 3322 Woolworth 
Avenue, Omaha, Neb. 

oprortuntry, mnc., Miss Ethel McCullough, Riviera Florida Crafts, 
6 Via Parigi, Palm Beach, Fla. 

OREGON CERAMIC stupIO, Mrs. Lydia Herrick Hodge, 3934 S. W. 
Corbett Avenue, Portland, Ore. 

PARKERSBURG CLAY CLUB, Miss Katherine Burnside, 922 Julian 
Street, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

PENNSYLVANIA GUILD OF CrarrsmeNn, Mr. Paul W. Eshelman, Rohr- 
erstown, Pa. 

POND FARM worKsHOPs, Mrs. Marguerite Wildenhain, Guerneville, 
Calif 

roromMac CRAFTSMEN, Mrs, Ralph Fast, 2935 Northampton Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

PLYMOUTH coLoNny FARMS, Dr. Ralph H. Pino, Director, Route 1, 
Plymouth, Mich. 

SARANAC LAKE STUDY & CRAFT cuILp, Mr. W. Stearns, Saranac 
Lake, N. Y. 

SHELBURNE scnoot, Rev. J. Lynwood Smith, Shelburne, Vt. 
THE SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT CRAFTSMEN, INC., Mr. Henry Pasco, 
North Main Street, West Hartford, Conn. 

THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA HANDWEAVERS GUILD, Mrs. Roger Hay- 
ward, 920 Linda Vista, Pasadena 3, Calif. 

SOUTHERN HIGHLAND HANDICRAFT GUILD, Miss Louise L. Pitman, 
8'4 Wall Street, Asheville, N. C. 

STATEN ISLAND INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND sciences, Section of Hand- 
crafts, Miss Gladys Renfield, William T. Davis House, 146 Stuyve- 
sant Place, Staten Island 1, N. Y. 

VERMONT ARTS & CRAFTS service, Miss Ruth W. Coburn, State 
House, Montpelier, Vt. 

VILLA HANDCRAFTS, Mrs. William Brigham, 460 Rochambeau Ave- 
nue, Providence, R. 1 

THE WEAVERS GUILD, Boston, Massachusetts, Miss Lydia B. Os 
borne, 7 Stratford Road, Winchester, Mass. 

WEAVERS GUILD OF st. Louts, Miss Margaret Lindsay, Linden 
wood College, St. Charles, Mo. 

WEAVERS OF WINCHENDON, Mrs. Richard C. Whitney, 25 High 
Street, Winchendon, Mass. 

WOMAN'S NATIONAL FARM AND CARDEN ASSOCIATION, Mrs. Roger S. 
Warner, 5 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 

WOODSTOCK GUILD or craftsmen, Mr. Allan Gould, Woodstock, N. Y 
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Craftsman’s World 


March 20 Jack Lenor Larsen of New York City will pre- 
sent the demonstration on weaving. On March 27 F. Carl- 
ton Ball of Southern Illinois University, Carbondale. 
Illinois. will demonstrate ceramic techniques, and on 
April 10 Robert von Neumann of lowa State Teachers 
College. Cedar Falls. lowa. will give a demonstration of 
jewelry techniques. 


The Fourth Annual Competitive Exhibition for Youne 
Americans 1953, held under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Craftsmen’s Educational Council. Inc., will be held 
during the summer at the Gallery of America House, 
opening June 11. Entries close May 20 for all young 
Americans thirty years or under. For further information 
write the American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, Inc.. 
32 East 52nd Street. New York 22. N. Y. The Young 
Americans exhibition has now become an established 
event, eagerly anticipated by many a young craftsman. It 
enables him. often for the first time. to pit himself against 
others of his age, and to set the sights of his standards 
ever higher. 

This vear it will be of particular interest. as there will 
be a second judging in July or August. to screen work 
for further submission to the national jury of the De- 
SIGNER-CRAFTSMEN U.S.A. 1953, co-sponsored by the 
Council. The Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, New York. 
and nine other museums throughout the country, from 
mid-October through December. 


The Annual Meeting of the members of the American 
Craftsmen’s Educational Council, Ine.. will be held on 
Thursday. May 7, at 3:30 at the Gallery of America 
House. It will be preceded by visits to the workshops of 
several outstanding craftsmen during the morning and 
early afternoon. Following the reports and election of 
directors there will be a discussion of. the principles of 
design as illustrated by the exhibition prepared for the 
month of May. This will probably be called “Why is it 
Good?” It is being so designed that it will be able to 
travel in sections based on the four basic mediums, ce- 
ramics, textiles, wood and metal. There will be an informal 
buffet supper that evening at the home of Mrs. Webb. 


During the week of February 9, Peggy Ives of Ogunquit, 
Maine. exhibited in space adjacent to the Gallery of 
America House a complete assortment of her handwoven 
costume fabrics, together with a collection of stoles and 
handbags. The showing included coatings, suitings and 
lightweight dress fabrics, all woven in woolen or worsted 
yarns. many combined with Lurex, Dobeckmun’s non- 
tarnishable metallic thread. In addition, there were 
tweeds in patterns suitable for sportswear for both men 
and women. There will be sample books of Mrs. Ives’ 
work available at America House for both retail and 
wholesale customers. While these beautiful and practical 
fabrics have a timeless element, their colors are keyed 
specifically to the fall lines of garment manufacturers 

brilliant blues, deep pinks, browns and coppers. Mrs. 
Ives has for years been designing and handweaving 
fabrics for American designers. including Charles James, 
Mainbocher, Vincent Coppola and Monte-Sano and Pruzan. 


Tips for Craftsmen 
Schrader Instrument Company of Independence, lowa, 
has a new Catalog, No. 53, price fifty cents, which is a 
valuable compendium of materials, tools and equipment 
for craftsmen working in wood, plastic and especially in 
metal, Every conceivable item a jeweler might need is 
listed, together with illustrations in graduated sizes, 
many of them in actual size for easier selection. 


A pure rubber plastic paste, “Flex-o-Fix,” in a handy 
applicator tube has been developed by Sanford Ink Com- 
pany. It may be purchased for $1 from Flex-o-Fix Sales, 
17 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 2, Ill. This product is 
water-soluble and therefore may be thinned by water, It 
dries to a tough, elastic, waterproof surface which does 
not become brittle. With it comes an instruction folder 
explaining its uses in repairing objects of leather, rubber 
and fabric. It should be an indispensable item on any 
workshop shelf. 


An adjustable kiln firing stand, designed and tested by 
Kenneth F. Bates, the enameler, and his co-inventor A. H. 
Edgerton, can do the work, it is claimed, of at least 
5 conventional trivets in holding objects in the kiln 
in firm and correct suspension. It eliminates all tipping 
and sliding of the enamel and permits firing without 
marring any surface. Application of a geometric prin- 
ciple enables the user to fire pieces of any shape and 
from tiny bead size up to 744 inches, Oversize “wings” 
are available to hold pieces up to 12 inches wide. Write 
for circular to Kenneth F. Bates, Dept. 5, 47 EF. 194th 
Street, Euclid 19, Ohio. 


A handy set of seven circular cutting punches has been 
manufactured in top quality cutting steel by the Auburn 
Die Company of Auburn, Maine. Set in a sturdy wooden 
holder, these punches run from 1 inch to 1 inch, designed 
to make perfect circular cuts in any soft, fibrous material. 


Another kit, packaged in plastic for visibility and con- 
venience, is the Weldon Roberts “Brightboy,” containing 
an assortment of 44 rubber-cushioned abrasives, together 
with a chuck and a mandrel. It includes small-sized units 
which are suitable for a thousand uses on light electric 
and air-powered hand and bench machines in the finishing 
of metals, plastics, wood, glass, hard rubber and lami- 
nated materials. In this kit, the soft rubber binder cush- 
ions the abrasive so that burring, finishing, cleaning and 
polishing are effected simultaneously, a great time-saver 
over ordinary methods and materials. This assortment 
#80A sells for $3.60, Brightboy Industrial Div., Weldon 
Roberts Rubber Co.. Sixth Ave... N. 13th Newark 7, N. J. 
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New craft for home 
decorating and profit 


RUG 
HOOKING 

AND 
BRAIDING 


FOR PLEASURE AND 
PROFIT 
A STANDARD GUIDE 


By Dorothy Lawless This comprehensive book 
on an important craft is indispensable for be 
ginners and experts, For the beginner, it tells 
how to start, what equipment is needed, how to 
plan and how to hook yarn rugs, to braid rugs, 
hook seat covers, make pictures, plan floral pat 
terns and shadings. The expert will find new 
and widely varied patterns, full discussion of 
different techniques, professional finishing 
secrets, and tips on marketing and teaching. 
Over 60 illustrations, 8 in full color $4.50 


{t all hookstores, or 
send check or money order direct to 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, Dept. CH 


432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


New PLASTICS 
COURSE 


selling 
\ Plastic Jewelry, Novelties, Signs, 
mo “ Lamps, Toys, Furniture, Gifts 

Amaring new Plastic Working 
Course for MEN and WOMEN tells 
and shows how to fabricate, cast, 
laminate, color, mold, internal carve, 
ete, in easy -to-master words and 
pictures No special tools needed 
All plastics and materials for 23 
PROJECTS included in course 
Course actually pays for itself, Make 
popular plastics items for EXTRA 
INCOME! Write lor FREE intor- 
mation TODAY 


INTERSTATE TRAINING SERVICE 
DEPT. C36-D, PORTLAND 13, OREGON 


wecommenven JEWELRY MAKING 


For Schools © Tradesmen © Craftemen by MURRAY BOVIN 
The First Practical Book on Jewelry Making 


$2.50 Soft Cover $3.50 Hard Cover 
JEWELRY CRAFT SUPPLY eontst Wits, 


Red-Firing Pottery Clay 


The plastic Bive Hill clay with which Rowontrees Pottery is thrown 
on the potter's wheel. Firing range cone 07 to cone 03. Shipped 
prepared in moisture proof bags. 50 Ibs. $4.50. 100 ibs. $7.50 
F.O.B. Bive Hill. 


ROWANTREES POTTERY ° BLUE HILL, MAINE 


SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES OF QUALITY 
at moderate prices 
WM, A. MERCER & CO., INC. 
665 Fifth Ave., New York 
Consignments sent to Schools and Craftsmen 


Craftsman’s World 


THE BOOKSHELF 


Of General Interest 


CONTEMPORARY SwepisH Desicn by Sven Erik Skawonius 
and Arthur Hald, published by Pellegrini & Cudahy. 
price $20. A survey in pictures, this magnificent book 
is a treasure store for craftsmen and designers. from 
bookbinders who will cherish its exterior beauty to 
weavers, potters, glassblowers, silversmiths and needle- 
workers everywhere. It was printed in Stockholm by 
Nordisk Rotogravyr, with over 100 illustrations in full 
color. The photography, by Lennart Saaf, has the same 
satisfying quality in black-and-white as in color. 

Skawonius is a practicing designer who has worked 
in many fields including theatrical designing. He has 
been managing director of the Swedish Society of In- 
dustrial Design and has organized a number of Swedish 
exhibitions at home and abroad. Arthur Hald, as head 
of the publishing department of that Society, is a his- 
torian of art as well as editor of “Form” and “Kontur.” 
They have presented a comprehensive panorama of in- 
dustrial design and craft in Sweden since 1940, with 
the intentional omission of furniture and mass-produced 
textiles. Beside all the sophisticated wares of such cen- 
ters as Orrefors, Kosta, Gustavsbergs, Rérstrands, Atelier 
Borgila, designed by Swedish artists who are inter- 
nationally famous, there is a liberal sampling of hom- 
lier objects such as baskets, costume dolls, wooden toys 
and kitchen implements, embroidered children’s dresses, 
handknitted winter sportswear, lace, and handweaving 
in every type of yarn. From handsome tapestries and 
rugs in modern vein, to stainless steel tableware and 
luggage, every Swedish craft is represented. Its contri- 
bution in silverware is notable as it is in costume jew- 
elry. This is an expert and comprehensive survey for 
posterity, presented with all the impact of color for 
which the Swedish people are famous. 


ArRIcAN ScucptTure Speaks by Ladislas Segy. published 
by A. A. Wyn, Inc.. price $7.50. Here is a truly fine 
book, fine in format, in illustration, but above all, in 
text. It takes a subject, African sculpture. which has 
often been obscure or seemed grotesque to the ordinary 
layman, and explains it so clearly against an ethnical 
and historical background that it can be understood 
and appreciated. The book is more than a study of 
sculpture; it is a fascinating exploration from every 
aspect of a great continent and its people. It is written 
by an artist who has given thirty years to the study of 
African art and art itself. The book is full of comment 
which can be applied to all creative work. We recom- 
mend it highly for background reading, for it opens 
vistas into customs, religions and civilization in general 
which are foreign to our Western concepts. 


Earty American Desicns—Toleware, by Erwin 0. 
Christensen, published by Pitman Publishing Corp., 
price $1.75. This is a worthy addition to the series on 
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early American designs by Mr. Christensen, curator of 
the National Gallery of Art in Washington, D. C.. giv- 
ing in picture form a selection of the tinware produced, 
for the most part, in the early Nineteenth Century in 
Pennsylvania. New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Ohio, lowa and Maine. Included 
are tea-caddies, teapots, coffee pots, boxes, canisters, 
pitchers, trays. designs and decorations from the col- 
lections of museums, historical societies and individual 
owners. Since the reproductions are in black and white. 
the author has given complete color descriptions, using 
the common names under which tubes of painters’ colors 
are sold. such as alizarin crimson, yellow ochre, terre 
verde, cobalt blue. All designs are courtesy of the Index 
of American Design of the National Gallery. 


Tue Creation or Scutpture by Jules Struppeck, pub- 
lished by Henry Holt & Co.. price $6.95. In reading 
this book. this reviewer was struck anew by the fact 
that craftsmanship is basic to all art forms and that a 
study of as many techniques as possible must inevitably 
add to the creative accomplishment of the individual. 
Design is so all-important that any study which clarifies 
its meaning is worth while. We believe, therefore, that 
much of this book will be of value to all craftsmen. 
whatever their media of expression. If sculpture is not 
their main interest, much of the technical part may be 
skipped; but from the introduction of design elements 
in the first two chapters and the subsequent experiments 
suggested to the sculptor, the craftsman can gain much 
of value. A beginner in sculpture would be greatly 
helped by the competent text and illustration. 


Tue Crartsman by Carl Bridenbaugh, pub- 
lished by New York University Press. price $4.25, This 
is a thorough and careful account of the colonial crafts- 
men in the Eighteenth Century in America, a subject 
which has never before been treated as a comprehensive 
whole as far as we know. Craftsmen of the rural South 
and North and of various urban centers are discussed as 
well as the craftsman at work and as a citizen. The 
civilization this book portrays is so different from ours of 
the present day that we are sure many a modern craftsman 
will read this book with a nostalgic sigh. Delightful back- 
ground reading. 


NineTeentuH-Century Art Grass by Ruth Webb Lee. 
published by M. Barrows and Co., Inc., price $4. If you 
are a collector of American glass and are looking for 
new fields to conquer, this book brings you a vast amount 
of painstaking and detailed knowledge on twenty-seven 
different types of glass made in this country in the 
Nineteenth Century. There is no direct application for 
craftsmen in the book but as historical background it 
will be of interest to many. 


On Techniques 


Tue Gorpsmirn’s Sitversmitn’s HanppooKx, A 
Practical Manual for all workers in Gold, Silver, 
Platinum and Palladium, based on the handbooks by 
George E. Gee. published by D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 
price $5. This work has been completely rewritten and 
revised by Staton Abbey. It is not so much a technical 
how-to-do-it book as it is an exposition of the properties 


TWO-HARNESS TECHNIQUES 


by 
MARGUERITE G. BROOKS 
A set of printed instruction cards and clear, actual size photo- 
graphs of ten of the most popular “lace” and “laid in" hand- 
weaving techniques, especially designed for those who like to 
do finger-tip work on a loom of simple construction. Included 
with Series 2 described above, is a small, 24-page booklet 
featuring “Brook's Bouquet’ with 30 photographs and working 
drawings. Price, $5.00 
Booklet alone, with instructions for Brooks Bouquet, $1.25. 
Carpenter's blue prints for Brooks Two-Harness Loom, $2.50. 


THREAD CRAFTS, BOX 855, DARIEN, CONN. 


Watch this space, same page in each issue of Craft Horizons 
for other Thread Croft announcements 


New craft books only 60 


These payerbound, 12% page Dover-Foyle books contain more material than 
many books published at $3.00 or more. Completely up-to-date, with latest 
time-saving methods described in detail, From 50 to 120 step-by-step illus 
trations in each title. No better introduction to hobbies and crafts. So cheap 
you can afford to buy several “‘marginal interest’ tithes and build up an 
excellent working library. All sold under strict ten-day cash back guarantee 
SPECIAL FEATURE: Names and addresses of firms where supplies may be 
purchased given in each book 

LAMPSHADE MAKING by Christopher. Simple, flared, plastic. and fabric 
covered lampshades, wiring and re wiring, proper lighting set-ups, ete oes 


RUGMAKING by Brinley. Hooked rugs, knitted rugs, short pile rugs, use 
of new high-speed tools, ete. Il $.60 
DOLLS AND STUFFED TOY MAKING by Eriniey. Simple toys for babies 
and toddlers, soft toys for cider children, animal and knitted toys. Dl $.60 
LEATHERWORK by Christopher. Materials, fittings, thonging, stitching, 
decoration, staining, lining, making a fold over purse, gloves, sewing Case, 
slippers, ete. Hl $.60 
BASKETRY by Christopher. Materials, cane basketry, cane articles, han 

dies, willow basketry, rush work, coiled basketry, raffla work, seating stools 
with sea-grass, etc $.60 
Send check or M. 0. te Dover Pub., pt. 151, 1780 Bway, N. ¥. 18, N.Y 

Free catalog of other Dover books in this field upon request 

“DESIGNS AND DEVICES” STILL AVAILABLE AT ONLY $1.90. This 
paperbound book contains 1536 classified design motifs, 240 pages, 204 plates 
Originally $6.00 Value at only $1.90 


the versatile 


for the 

ultimate ina 
VARIABLE SPEED 
ELECTRIC 
POTTERS 

WHEEL 


available at the leading ceramic 
supply houses across the nation 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
CRAFTOOLS, INC. 401 BROADWAY, W.Y. 13, N.Y. 


Make MORE MONEY Weaving Rugs 


@ Hove a fascinating and profitable full or spore time business right 
in your home. it's easy to weave beautiful, serv.ceabie, sa abe rugs 

Send 10y for our complete catalog, somple card, and low prices on 
carpet worps, rug fillers, shears, rag cutter, beam counter, looms and ports 
Also: rags — prints — knits — and looper clips, in 10 and 25 Ib. boles 
if you heve a loom, please advise moke and width it weaves 


OR. RUG COMPANY »* Dept. 3366 * LIMA, OHIO 


See our STONES before you buy! 


TEACHERS, GEM BUYERS: See our semi precious stones before 
you buy. Sent only on approval, pay only for what you need. 
For information write: 

International Gem Corporation 

15 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 
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BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Established 1876. Professional training with Twitien and 
Travelling Scholarships ovailable. Diploma and Teacher 
Training degree courses in Drawing, Pointing, Scvipture, 
Commercial Art, 


* JEWELRY 

* SILVERSMITHING 
* GRAPHIC ARTS 
* CERAMICS 


Dey and Evening School 


230 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


HANDICRAFTS INSTRUCTION 


Hand Weeoving, Spinning and 
Dyeing. Silk Screen, Leather- 
crofts, Stencil Art, Ceramics, 
Metalcrafts, Jewelry, Enamel- 
ing, Lapidery. Many other crafts. 


REGISTER FOR FALL AND WINTER INSTRUCTION NOW. YOU 
CAN COME AT ANY TIME, STAY AS LONG AS YOU LIKE, TAKE 
ANY CRAFTS YOU WISH. ALL INSTRUCTION INDIVIDUAL AND 
PERSONAL. 


Write to the registrar for complete information. 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
Penland, North Carolina 


CERAMICS + METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING TEXTILES 


Professional courses for the Craftsman Designer and 
Teacher at elementary and advanced levels, supe- 
rior facilities and instruction leading to A.A.S. de- 
gree. Citations for advanced work. Opportunities 
for the art or design student to enter economically 
attractive field. For information please write to 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


65 Plymouth Ave. S., Rochester 8, N. Y. 


JUNE 28-SEPT. 5 


HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN 
SCHOOL OF CRAFTS 


LIBERTY, MAINE 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
SAUGATUCK, MICHIGAN Elsa Ulbricht, Director 
FORTY-THIRD YEAR 
JUNE 29-AUGUST 29, 1953. 

Enroll — tor whole or port time of nine weets term 
PAINTING GRAPHIC ARTS 
landscape Figure lithography Serigraphy 

CRAFTS 
Weoving °¢ Pottery . Textile Printing « Jewelry 


Send for folder, Box 216C Veteran approved 


STUDENTS LEAGUE 

OF THE Y. W.C.A. 
Men & Women, Doy & Evening Closs- 
es in Bookbinding, Cobinetmoting 


Dengn, Enomeling. Jewelry. leother, 
Gems, Metal, Pottery. Woodcuts. 


pond farm workshops/associates 
1953 SUMMER SESSION—JUNE AUGUST 28 
POTTERY WEAVING © METALWORK © JEWELRY 
DRAWING © PAINTING © SCULPTURE © GRAPHIC ARTS * 
FORM, COLOR & MATERIALS WORKSHOP — an introduction 
to the basic arts and crofts. 

For information write: Secretary, Pond Farm, Guerneville, Calif. 


CRANBROOK 
ACADEMY OF ART 


BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICHIGAN 
Degree courses offered in Design, Ceramics, Weaving, 
Metalwork. Catalog on request. 


Weeving, Pointing, Sculpture. 32 
hours $30, ennvol dues $2. Cotolog 


140 W. 22 St., N.Y. 11. CHelseo 3-5747 


FLETCHER FARM CRAFT SCHOOL 
LUDLOW. VERMONT 


Summer Session, July 6th to August 28th. Two-week periods. 
Classes in Ceramics, Early American Decoration, Jewelry, Paint- 
ing, Weaving, Teacher Training. Write for catalog 


ANNA E. H. MEYER BRANDON, VERMONT 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 


Three Year Currieutum Course in Design, 77 Full & Part 
Time Courses in Orawing, Graphics, Seulpture. 
Ceramics, jewelry, Design, Lettering. For Be- 
aning, intermediate, and Advanced Students, Morning. 
fterneen, & Evening Classes. VA Approved 


SPRING REGISTRATION STILL OPEN Write for Free Catalog C. 
Eastern P’hway, 17, WE 8.4486 


THE BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


21st ANNUAL SESSION 


July 6th-August 15th, 1953 
offering . . . WEAVING, LEATHERCRAFT AND CERAMICS 
. . . DRAMA, BALLET, PAINTING, MUSIC, CREATIVE 
WRITING, ORAL FRENCH AND PHOTOGRAPHY 


For information apply . . . DIRECTOR, Banff, Alberto 


INTENSIVE SUMMER SESSION in 


CERAMICS SCULPTURE 
Hend Built and Wheel Techniques Weed, Metal, Stone 
Gleze Formulation Modelling and Casting 


june 15-August 22 — Send for Catalog 


SILVERMINE GUILD SCHOOL OF ART 


Silvermine Read, Norwalk, Connecticut 


CABOCHONS for the CRAFTSMAN 
Our individually cut semi-precious stones 
give you inspiration for expressive design. . 
ROCK CREEK LAPIDARY — Lillian Hemmie 
Lytle Stor Route — Colorado Springs, Colorado 


10 miles South of Colorado Spring +H ghway 5—Visit welcome 
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of metal and how these must affect their use. It is well 
illustrated with photographs of both fine finished work 
and technical processes of individual craftsmen and in 
shops. Separate chapters deal with the properties of 
metals, materials needed in working with them, alloy- 
ing. soldering, electroplating. finishing and coloring. and 
ends with workshop notes and tables. An excellent tech- 
nical manual for any metalworker’s library. 


How To Upnotster Furniture by Kay Hardy, published 
by Funk & Wagnalls, price $3.75. Kay Hardy's books of 
instruction on sewing for and decorating the house or 
apartment have become standard guides. Her new book 
is as detailed and comprehensive as the amateur wishing 
to save money by doing a professional home-upholstering 
job could ask for. Numerous line drawings and photo- 
graphs show steps in construction, inside and out, for 
various types of chairs, sofas and beds, and a full text 
covers every individual problem one could imagine. 
There are fourteen chapters, from the preparation of the 
frame through the uses of needlework for upholstery, and 
a bibliography and glossary of materials. In addition to 
having an understanding approach to how-to-do-it, Kay 
Hardy packs her volume with helpful information about 
the kinds of upholstered furniture, parts and variations. 


SILVERWORK AND JeweLLery by H. Wilson, published by 
Pitman Publishing Corp., price $4.75. This is the second 
edition of a textbook for students and workers in metal. 
with new sections written in collaboration with Prof. 
Unno Bisei of the Imperial Fine Arts College. Tokyo. 
Published as one of Pitman’s Artistic Crafts Series of 
Technical Hand-Books, it is edited by W. R. Lethaby and 
illustrated with diagrams by the author and with pho- 
tographic half-tones. The introduction of this volume 
and its closing chapter on design are stimulating, in 
some instances exciting. They are a satisfying comple- 
ment to the rest of the book which is devoted to the 
techniques and skills in special kinds of metalwork and 
jewelry in virtually all phases. Every metalworker would 
profit by having this treatise on his bookshelf, and 
craftsmen working in other fields would benefit from 
its philosophical approach. 


Rarria by A. L. Begg. published by Pitman Publishing 
Corp.. price $1.95. The subtitle of this book explains 
its scope and purpose: “Methods and Suggestions for 
Work in the Home, Schools, and Women’s Institutes.” 
We liked especially one piece of advice in the preface. 
“Do not use ready-made designs, but express your own 
desire as to pattern, from the beginning.” This is a 
wholesome attitude for authors of how-to-do-it books. 
The result is a book of clear, photographic instructions 
on materials, principal stitches, dyeing and other tech- 
niques needed to make many varying objects in rafha. 
An appendix covers work in straw, grass and fiber. 


Pamphlets 


Cornine Grass Center, published by the Corning Glass 
Works. This brochure is a largely photographic record 
of an outstanding contribution of industry to the culture 


How to get more out of 
your home workshop 


Power Tools 


for the Home Craftsman 
By EDWIN G. HAMILTON 


This handy new manual tells you 
what you need to know to select and 
use power tools. Each chapter is de- 
voted to a particular tool: circle saw, 
jointer, band saw, scroll saw, lathe, 
drill press, disc and belt sanders, 
grinder and shaper, etc., with detailed 
instructions on how to adjust and op- 
erate it, how to plan the work for 
that tool and how to use available 
accessories. In addition, there are sug- 
gested projects to be made with each 
tool and hundreds of time- and money- 
saving short cuts. 
Complete and up-to-date, Power Tools 
for the Home Craftsman is virtually 
an entire manual 
training course in 
itself. Whether you 
are just starting 
out or are already 
an experienced 
home craftsman, 
you'll find it in- 
creases your pro- 
ductivity and effi- 
ciency with all your 
power tools. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 
$4.95 at all bookstores 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Paint Them! 
Wear Them! 


Miniature 


PINS | 


and EARRINGS 


Decorate these little tin-Tray 
Pins ond earrings yourself 
2” FREE patterns and 
decorating instructions with 
each order. 


Williamsburg Cut Corne: Chippendale 


$1.20 each—Hand Decorated (tax incl.) 
Any 3 for $1 Flat Black * Any 4 for $1 Raw Metal 


Matching earrings @ SO0¢ pr. (raw), 60¢ (flat black), or $1.80 Hond Dec 
orated per pair Postpaid and tax included. Send for foider of other 
Colonial Tinware reproductions. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 


COLONIAL CRAFTS, 


RUBBER MOLDS 


Professional rubber molds for casting figurines, wall plaques, novelties, 
onimals, religious, ash trays, banks, book ends, candle holders, etc. Over 
100 fast selling numbers you con cast in plaster, wax or imitation marble 


New illustrated catalog, 0c 


CASTCRAFT STUDIOS 


508-HO Marion Street Brooklyn 33, N. Y. 


EUREKA YARN CO., INC. 
621 BROADWAY, Dept. C-H, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Where the Handweoaver is king) 
Novelty yorns of every description, color and put-up. 
SILK-WOOL-RAYON.-LINEN-COTTON, 
(also sunfast & vat dye colors) 

No order too small or too large—any quantity from | pound up. 

Free samples sent on request. 
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Genuine Collector's items: Spectacles, Buttons, Buckles! 


DISCOVERED IN OLD WAREHOUSE 


Asst. types, poirs grandma's & grondpo's spectocies (eve-giasses). These 
ore authentic |9th Century collector's items. 25 poirs per pockoge, ovr 
low, low price for quick disposal, $5 prepaid. Some of untold volve— 
connet be replaced at any price! Remember—after this lot is gone, ONE 
pair may be worth $50 

In same warehouse we found thousands of old buttons. Put up 1000 
te beg, we offer to buyers of this merchandise for $3.50 per bog, prepaid 
ONE of these buttons may be worth the price to collector 

Also belt & shoe buckles of lost century (some cut steel). Put up in 
packages of 25 osst. $5. prepaid 


MERCH. DISTR. CO., Dept. E-8, 19 E. 16 St, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


Quick, EASY Way to 
REPRODUCE any Object 


Make exact Guplicetes of trays, lamp bases. medals, fi 

urines, Vases, ete right at home overnight! New RUBE 

ne heat curing. special skill or 
we of 


el 
ose in Cost will 
only few cents. Send for rochure ich gives exect step- 
by =P instructions anyone can and follow 
Send for it today to 


SCULPTURE HOUSE, 304 Weet 42nd St.. New York 36. ¥ 


FREE 96-PAGE CATALOGI 


eastern handicraft 
Everything for creative arts and crafts. Thew- 


sands of items —in stock — prompt delivery 
150 West 45th St.. Room 25, N.Y. 16. N.Y 


FINE TOOLS AND MOTOR ACCESSORIES 
FOR CRAFTSMEN 


Swiss needio files, riffie flies, cutters, burs, Gere, 
wheels, brushes, grevers fe 
he 


Fifty of bow iapla out oF pollehed stones, 
jeweiry. ing, oF otorage leaflet and price list free 


Desler inquiries welcome 


SCHRADER INSTRUMENT COMPANY, DEPT. CH. INDEPENDENCE, IOWA 


of our times. The Corning Glass Center, at Corning, New 
York, is a magnificent community establishment of a per- 
manent character. Here the history of glass may be 
learned visually. The center comprises the Corning Mu- 
seum of Glass and its Library, together with facilities for 
educational and cultural activities for local organizations, 
including the Corning Summer Theater and the Civic 
Music Association. Here also is the home of the Corning 
Glass Works, manufacturing glass for science and in- 
dustry, and of Steuben Glass, where the visitor may see 
the entire process of making glass by hand as carried on 
by master craftsmen. 


A Grossary or Ceramic Terms, issued by The Newark 
Museum. 43 Washington Street, Newark 1. New Jersey. 
under the direction of Margaret E. White. curator of 
decorative arts, price 35 cents. This pamphlet was pre- 
pared in connection with an exhibition of European and 
American ceramics and also for use with Greek and 
Roman pottery in The Eugene Schaefer Collection. Prac- 
tically all terms are included in “The Ceramic Collectors’ 
Glossary” by Edwin Atlee Barber, now out of print. 

Desicnep By You IN Stiver, a practical and attractive 
brochure recently released by Handy & Harman. presents 
the stimulating method used by Pearl S. Shecter, the 
artist, who guides her students in translating the elements 
of good design into sterling silver jewelry. It is recom- 
mended to art teachers as an introduction to jewelry- 
making classes and for use in general art and design 
courses in which students have an opportunity to explore 
a variety of materials as mediums of art expression. Free 
copies are available from Craft Service Department, 
Handy & Harman, 82 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Cra 


Market-Place 


The charge for classified advertisements is 15 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is fifteenth of month, preceding issue. 
When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address. For example: A. B. Smith is three words. Minimum ad 15 words. 


BOOKS 


CHAIR CANE 


CRAFT & HOBBY SUPPLIES 


WE LOCATE Out of Print and Second Hand 
Books—Try Us. Aristo Book Service, 1009 


CHAIR CANE SEATING MATERIALS. Genuine 
Flagg Rush. Ash Splints. Reeds for Chairs and 


GLAMORWOOD Box Kits for gifts and profits, 
Swiss Musical Movements, Unique Finishing 


West North Ave., Baltimore, Md. Baskets. Machine Cane Webbing for Choirs Materials, Miniature Church Bells, Wheels for 

y with Groove only. Cane Instructions, catal Models and Toys, Patterns for Toys, Novelties, 
he holt somples, Complete Seat Weaving Book Furniture, outdoor Christmas Decorations and 
oe lor free list, » Baldwin, Mary- $1.15. FOGARTY, DEPT. F, TROY, N. Y. other hard to get supplies. Catalog 35c. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MAKE GIFTS, Novelties, Jewelry, from sec 
shells, fish scales, plostics. Complete detoils, 
wholesole catalog 20¢. GIFTCRAFTS, Box 
4550-CH, Coral Gables, Florida 


SACRIFICE SALE of nationally advertised mail 
order Hobby Club. 3,000 members. Gordon, 
171 West 71st Street, New York. 


CERAMICS 


COUNSELLORS WANTED 


CRAFTS ASSISTANTS (2), over 21, at established 
Vermont girls comp. Experience in teaching, 
knowledge ceramics, jewelry (sterling), leather. 
Address: Box 117, Craft Horizons, 40 East 49th 
St., New York 17, New York. 


CRAFTS HEAD AND ASSISTANT. Established 
Vermont boys comp. Experience in ceramics, in- 
teresting general crofts 
Address: Box 118, Craft Horizons, 40 East 49th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


program for boys. 


WALTERS HOBBY SHOP, Dept. CH-12, 207 
French Road, Utica 4, N. Y. 


PAINT TEXTILES, Neckties, Clothing, Lomp- 
shades, Leather. Instruction Book—$2.00. STU- 
DIO, Box 926, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. (Stomped en- 
velope brings Supplies Catalogue). 
CRAFTSTRIP—21 page booklet “101 Uses for 
Croftstrip" and 5 hanks all plastic craftstrip . 
sent Postpaid for $1.00. Dept. C, National 
Croft and Hobby Shop, 5835 Magazine Street, 
New Orleans, La. 


HOBBY BBY KILNS. Rogers Electric Hobby Kilns, 
for Ceramics, Enameling, etc. No better kiln 
mode. All sizes. Manufactured by W. H. 
Fairchild, 712 Center St., Freeland, Pa. 


EVERYTHING for the Ceramic craftsman, Write 


CRAFT AGENT 


WANTED: AGENT to handle handcrafted 
enamel jewelry, copper trays, etc. 340 S. 
Cortez, Prescott, Arizona. 


CRAFT SUPPLIES—Send 25c for our new cato- 
log, containing many items which you have 
been looking for. Dept. C, Notional Croft and 
Hobby Shop, 5835 Magazine Street, New 
Orleans, Lovisiana. 


“The Department Store of Ceramic Supplies 
and Equipment” for free catalog. Western 
Ceramics Supply Co., Dept. CH, 1601 Howard 
$t., San Francisco 3, Calif. 


Free Catalog. Davies Ceramics, Box 68, Alomo, 


California. Dept. 3, 145 9th St., 


CRAFT CATALOG 


CRAFT CATALOG. A helpful buying guide for 
leathers, plastics, metals, 
CERAMIC GLAZES, Clays, Molds, Kilns Supplies. terials, tools, kits: a volume of ideas and in- 
structions. Illustrated! Send 10c. Sto-Rex Crofts, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


DESIGNS 


all hobbycroft mo- 


ORIGINAL Norwegian Rosemaling designs, in- 
structions and color quide $1.25. Francini De- 
signs, Box 683, Beloit, Wisconsin. Trays also. 
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Craftsmen’s Market-Place 


QUAINT DOLLS, Bonnet, nut basket, something 
different. Very lovely, $2.00, postpaid. Doll 
House, Birch Tree, Mo. 


DRESDENCRAFT 


DRESDENCRAFT. Use Mrs. Helm's Own 
Original Figurine Paints for this Fascinating 
Hobby. Book of Dresdencraft, Full Course. 
$1.50. Advanced Book of Color, colorphoto, 
$1.50. Color Schemes 50c. Beginner Paint Kit 
$3.98. Send 6c in stomps for Price List & 
Brochure. Wholesale Accounts Invited. Trade 
Discounts. Mrs. Helm's Dresdencraft Supplies, 
5630 France South, Minneapolis 10C, Minn. 


ENAMELING 


ENAMELS for Copper Ware and jewelry and 
Supplies. Write. Thomas C. Thompson Co., 
Highland Park, lilinois. 


ORDER 8 different enamels in 2 ounce lots 
$4.98, and receive FREE MESH CAP for dusting 
enamels. Price list write: John Barry Company, 
753 Book Building, Detroit, Michigan. 


The Martin Metal Spinning Company has its 
facilities available for experimental and pro- 
duction work specializing in spun copper and 
aliyminum, Write to: Martin Metal Spinning 
Compony, 102-17 Astoria Boulevard, East Eim- 
hurst 69, 


FIGURINES 


$$$ MAKING FIGURINES. Send $1.00 for most 
complete easy to follow instruction book on 
figurine painting. Beginner Kit figurines paints 
& book $5.00 Postpaid. Dealers price list cata- 
log 25c refunded on first order. Free Bulletin. 
R. & S. Distributors, 19 E. Emory St., Jersey 
City 4, N. J. 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 


BEADS! BEADWORK! Hobby & Home tacemet 
For the HOBBYIST, the HOUSEWIFE, the SHUT- 
IN (recommended by doctors for occupational 
therapy.) With only a couple of dollars a 
business of your own! These imported beads 
ore all sizes, shapes, and colors. Profitable 
for people with novelty ideas! Suitable for 
children's recreation! $1.50, sample pound. 
$5, 5 pound lot. DE LUXE PEARLS, high lustre, 
assorted sizes. $2.50 per pound, 5 pounds for 
$10.00. NOVELTY JEWELRY FINDINGS. Swept 
from manufacturers’ tables, Parts for bracelets, 
pins, earrings, necklaces, finished & unfinished 
chains, rings, stones, clips, beads, many 
others. Sample pound assortment, $2. 5 Ib. 
lot, $7.50. Also unset stones for rings, jewelry: 
oll colors, sizes. 1,000 assortment, $5. Sample 
100 assortment, $1.50. No C.O.D.'s. Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. Merchandise Distributing 
Co., 19 E. 16 St., sass E-11, NLY.C.3. 


SEMI-PRECIOUS gems for class and studio. May 
| send an approval selection? Bill Poese, 21870 
Priday Avenue, Euclid, Ohio 


SEMI-PRECIOUS Stones, inspiring baroques, 
creative freeforms; on approval or consign- 
ments to teachers. John Barry Company, 753 
Book Building, Detroit, Michigan. 


5000 JEWELRY STYLES, you can easily make 
yourself—Pins, Earrings, Bracelets, Rings, 
Matched Ensembles. Instructions and Catalog 
—10c. BARRY, 137 Court, Newark, NJ. 


500 IMITATION STONES removed from jewelry 
$5.00. Advise us of your special stone needs. 
B. Lowe, Holland Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


KILNS 


KILN for enameling or ceramics, elements 
guoranteed. Full detail. Write John Barry Com- 
pany, 753 Book Building, Detroit, Michigan. 


GENUINE JEWELERS MAGNIFIER wane hands 
for crafts. $2.50 value $1.25. Anelag Box CH, 
Rochester Wisconsin. 


SURPRISE PACKAGE $1.00—contains gay » petat 
pieced apron for gifts or profit. Levette's Home- 
shop, 418% N. Main, Anderson, South Carolina. 


PRIVATE COLLECTION DRIFTWOOD, Decora- 
tors Items—write for details. F. Frampton, 1400 
Clark St., Manitowoc, Wisconsin. Also offering 
beautiful 18th Century Evropean Ivory carving 
6 inches high, three figures. 


= 
GLASSWARE 
PERSONALIZE—DECORATE glassware. Easily 
etch beautiful designs, grams, initials in 


three minutes. Write for free folder. Etchall, 
Inc., Columbia 17, Mo. 


HOOKED RUGS 


HOOKED “RUGS. Send 10¢ for booklet show- 
ing many beautiful new designs and instruc- 
tions. JOHN E. GARRETT, Inc., 103 Bryant 
Street, Maiden 48, Mass. 


LINENS 


FINEST BELGIAN LINENS white, aateral, and 
unbleached ecru; ideal for embroidery, textile 
Painting, upholstery, draperies, walicovering. 
Write Utrecht Linens Co., 119 West 57th St. 
(Plaza 7-1143) New York City, for free sam- 
ples and prices. 


LOOMS 


FOR SALE: LOOMS—Four Harness, twenty-inch 
floor. Hardwood. Sturdy, portable, ideo! in- 
dividual or school. Over 1100 satisfied users. 
$45.95. Lorellyn Weovers, Larkspur, California. 


TEACHERS—Two Harness table loom. Fourteen- 
inch. Hardwood. Sturdy. 250 in one school sys- 
tem. $23. Lorellyn Weavers, Larkspur, Colif. 


FOR SALE: | Mahogany Binder 45” Loom $175; 
1 new 45” LeClerc $110; 1 Fly-Shuttle Rug 
Loom $80. Write or visit: Jack Lenor Larsen, 
Inc., 32 East 22nd St., New York 10, N. Y. 


METALCRAFT 


METALCRAFT tools & supplies: send for free 
1952 Croftsmen's Catalog. Paul H. Gesswein & 
Co., Inc., 35 Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 


PLASTICS 


NEW liquid casting plastic. Clear, colors. 
Embed flowers, insects, coins. Saw, drill, carve. 
Send 25c for Castolite Creations Manual and 
proved Success Plan showing how to make 
money at home—or ask for free folder. Cast. 
olite, Dept, C-105, Woodstock, Iilinois 


PROFITABLE CRAFTS 


LEARN SILK SCREEN PRINTING; Invisible Re- 
weaving; Repair Dolls; Make Rubber Stamps; 
Natural Rubber for Molds. Sample and Cato- 
logue of ‘40 Ideas’ Free. Universal, Box 
1076-8, Peoria, Illinois. 


SHELLCRAFT 


IT'S FUN to make shell Jewelry and Novelties. 
Write today for catalog. 10c please. Burton Co., 
Dept. 9-H, Box 27, Station A., St, Petersburg, 
Florida. 


TECHNICAL BULLETINS 


SIMPLIFIED TECHNICAL BULLETINS. Many sub- 
jects. Free Catalog. American Craft Service, 
P.O. Drawer 1906. Waterbury, Connecticut. 


TOOLING ‘DESIGN 


COPPER TOOLING STARTER Kit, Contente: two 

6” x 8” Copper Sheets, 4 Designs, Maple Tool, 
Bos Be Booklet, $1.00 Postpaid. Complete 
Tooling Supply Catalog. 25c. Free with Kilt. 
Groundmaster Company, Div. CH, Boulder, 
Colorado 


VIOLINMAKERS 


VIOLINMAKERS, Amateurs, Fine 
tone Evropean wood, materials, supplies, in- 
structions, patterns. Illustrated catalogue 10c, 
refunded. Premier Violin Supplies, 430 South 
Broadway, Dept. CH, Los Angeles 13, Calli 
fornia. 


WEAVING 


THROW RUGS, place mats, stoles woven fab. 
rics; lectures, show judging or displaying; 
weaving instruction in your home or club; 
minimum fee for mail consultation by John 
lahee, Handweover-consultant-designer. Box 
8206, Dallas 5, Texas. Mention interest in 40” 
wooden table loom, also, who, where and what 
you ore in weaving. 


WEAVING INSTRUCTIONS—BROWN STUDIO 
taking over Weaving Classes held at the former 
Universal School of Handicrafts—Myrtle A. 
Brown, instructor—Brown Studio, 203 West 78th 
St., New York City 24, N. Y. 


WOODWORKING SUPPLIES 


BEAUTIFUL HARDWOOD PLYWOODS, 1/8” 
and 3/16”. Hobbyists’ convenient sizes. Sam- 
ples, prices 10c. Plydeal, CH, Raynham Cen- 
ter, Mass 


“ANTIQUES''—Shelves, spice cupboords, wall 
boxes, plonters, etc., 32 full size patterns, 
(simply trace and saw ovt), plus ‘Fast Shellac- 
Wox Finishing’ —$1.00. Vosbury's, 556 Conk. 
lin, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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THE AMERICAN 
CRAFTSMEN’S EDUCATIONAL 


COUNCIL, INC. 


and 
THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 


announce 


a National Exhibition 


of the work of 


DESIGNER American Craftsmen 
CRAFTSMEN 
U.S.A.1953 


to be held at 
The Brooklyn Museum of Art 
Brooklyn, New York 


OCTOBER 15 TO DECEMBER 30, 1953 


The exhibition will then travel 


through the U. S. 


Co-Sponsoring Museums 


The Art Institute of Chic ago 
V rainia Muset m oft F ne Arts 
Cleveland Museum of Art 


City Art Museum of St. Louis 


For further information on awards 


San Fran isco Mi seum of Art . . . . *.* 
and preliminary regional exhibitions 
Currier Gallery of Art write: American Craftsmen’s Educational 


Wadsworth Atheneum 


Detroit Institute of Arts Council, Inc., 32 East 52 St., New York 22 
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